i The Twentieth Century: Apr. 1957 


To our Readers 


We are sometimes asked: What is THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY after? Are we specializing in Angry Young 
Men? And, if so, what are they angry about? Has every 
contributor, we are asked, to sort out what exact sub- 
section of class or background he belongs to? And, if he 
does, where does it get him or us? 


Obviously it is impossible to answer such questions in a 
page of writing and anyway the interrogation could 
continue indefinitely. A sociologist once said that he had 
counted twenty-two different classes in England. 


But as comment we can say that we merely keep the 
ring and are anything but committed either to looking 
back in anger or to any Jim or Jimmy. We are not the 
first to point out that those of us who date from the 
‘thirties and are on occasion — and to our surprise — 
ranked with privilege, sometimes wistfully compare our 
bank balances with those of an under-privileged genera- 
tion and in our turn are puzzled. 

Yet that could be a red-herring. What we are trying 
to do is to reflect the stresses and strains of opinion in the 
diminished England of to-day as frankly as we can. At 
the same time we look towards wider issues, such as those 
raised by persecutions and prison camps, in which 
hierarchies of U-ness must seem provincial. 
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Our Provincialism - and 
Hungary’s October Revolt 


Richard Wigg 


began to think over the intervention of the ‘young fools’ 

in the Spanish Civil War in a rather different light. For- 
getting the writings of Hemingway and the poetry of Spender, 
we began to wonder if we could trust ourselves to be brave 
enough to shoot it out with the partisans at Gyoer or to venture 
out into the streets of Budapest with an improvised grenade, 
risking seizure by the A V O. 

How remote those feelings seem now, even how inappro- 
priate! In this article I want to try and discover some of the 
reasons for this change; why now, so far as we in England are 
concerned, it is almost as if the October Revolt had never 
occurred. I don’t want to examine the larger reasons why 
those reactions of ours found no general response — no ‘place’ 
in the world of to-day — as, for instance, U N O’s inability to 
intervene for fear of provoking the Third World War, fought 
with nuclear weapons, but to reflect, after this passage of time, 
on those reactions at the personal level. 

Unfortunately we must begin with the three Oxford men and 
a girl episode, the fortnight in January spent by Judith Cripps, 
Roger Cooper, and the brothers Lord in a Budapest gaol. 
Their adventure-with-a-sordid-ending has, of course, little 
value in itself, but the public reactions were most indicative. 

The day after the news of the imprisonment came through 
the Daily Mail printed an article in praise of Miss Cripps. 
Here, we were told in the clichés for the unread, was the 
answer to the angry young men, ‘the maudlin intellectuals 
only too ready to sit at home with chips flying from their 
shoulders.’ Here was a young woman who had ideals, still 
believed, and was prepared to act, even fight, for them. All 
Somerville, apparently, was lost in admiration. All this, 
naturally, did not prevent the Mail publishing a swingeing 


[> the early days of Hungary’s October Revolt some of us 
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cartoon by Emmwood shortly after the young people’s return 
home. Commenting on their ‘arty’ dishevelled appearance 
a London bobby was made to say: ‘Blimey! I’m not surprised 
they let ’°em go!’ 

Letters poured in during the next few days praising the 
cartoon and, of course, the Mail was certainly not alone in its 
approach. What is important, here, is to notice how firmly the 
current was set against any ‘young fools’, and how easily the 
Cripps-Cooper-Lord stupidities cancelled in the public mind 
all the quiet, good work undergraduates and countless other 
young people had been doing — and were still doing — over the 
Austrian Border for the refugees. This was the real pity. 

Numerous public figures have told us ‘how magnificently the 
British people responded to the appeals of Hungary’s Freedom 
Fighters’. Perhaps. Doubtless most of us gave half a crown or 
so (we tend to estimate on a 1939 scale of values when it’s 
charity and not a wage claim we’re considering) and out came 
the old suits, even the new ill-fitting one, that would otherwise 
have gone for the NS PCC or to the rag-and-bone man. I 
myself did no more and, if only for this reason, in no way wish 
to be taken as belittling all that effort - many people worked 
very hard indeed — but was not our reaction rather marginal, 
not to say superficial ? 

In the town where I work, the Mayor, a man of unusually 
liberal feelings, had to plead very earnestly with his Council 
to allow two Hungarian families a place in two council houses 
shortly to be demolished and which local families would not, 
in the ordinary course of events, have been allowed to occupy 
anyway. And as I write the Yorkshire miners have turned 
down the N CB’s latest wage increase since it is tied to an 
acceptance of Hungarian labour in some pits. (An improve- 
ment on 1952 when they accepted an increase and later refused 
the Italian unemployed.) 

The cause of our ill-sustained moral indignation lies, I 
believe, in the almost complete absence of any intellectual 
response to the happenings in Hungary and not in any abnormal 
deficiency of human kindness. 

The shooting down by the Russians of Hungarian workers — 
not ‘capitalist, reactionary hyenas’, for they had fled or been 
exterminated years before — seemed to end a whole cycle of 
European experience and might indeed prove, in history, to 
have been a turning point in the European intellectual tradi- 
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tion. (Just as, for instance, the journey begun so hopefully by 
Rousseau’s ‘Man is born free and everywhere he is in chains’ 
ended up the blind alley so brilliantly expressed by George 
Orwell’s ‘All animals are equal but some animals are more 
equal than others.’) 

Apart from day-to-day, week-to-week comment, what long- 
term analysis and reaction to Eastern European happenings 
has there been in England since November? Little that I can 
see. Philip Toynbee, in the Observer, has, I think, been among 
the few who, sensitive to happenings on the Continent, have 
seen fit to step aside and offer us a wider view. 

Toynbee was writing of the Hungarian worker-poet Tollas 
who, before he was released from prison and torture by the 
revolution last October, had been writing poetry with a group 
of other prisoners of the Hungarian People’s Democracy. In 
some cases far from well-educated, they had yet found their 
inspiration in the poetry of Shelley, Wordsworth, Dante, Hugo, 
Goethe, and others that they had recollected while in prison. 
Once released, the group joined that national struggle whose 
free expression their poetry, now published, had become. 

‘Several of these men, besides Tollas, have now reached 
Western Europe and they are determined their movement 
shall go on’, wrote Toynbee in January. ‘They have already 
produced the first number of a literary and political paper, 
Nemzetor (National Guardsman), and have begun to distribute 
it... . Some of Nemzetor is in English, and I can compare its 
tone only to something of a hundred years ago, belonging to 
the great era of liberal revolutions. And this is not a sign of 
being out of date, for the liberal revolution has got to be made 
all over again. It was begun in Hungary and now Tollas and 
his friends are helping to continue it.’ “The liberal revolution 
has got to be made all over again’, Mr Toynbee is bold enough, 
unfashionable enough, to say. 

At this point I imagine many people will object and say: 
‘Even accepting the realism of Toynbee’s view — which most of 
us by no means can — you must remember our British traditions. 
Thee happenings were in “far-away places” ; we’ve always been 
slow to get their import even when, on rare occasions, it has 
been necessary for us to do so.’ So strong is our intellectual 
provincialism that I feel I can only reply to those reasonable 
objections by comparing our reactions to the Hungarian up- 
rising with those of Italy. If these Continental happenings are 
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of European significance, as I suppose, then the comparison 
will be fair and, I hope, illuminating. 

To avoid a misunderstanding I had better say at once that 
I do appreciate why the Italian reaction should, at all levels, 
have been so much more immediate; at the height of the Cold 
War, and even to-day, Italy has the largest Communist Party 
west of the Iron Curtain. And if you want to go further you 
can say, too, that in Milan at least they were very conscious 
last November that less than a hundred years before they had 
owed allegiance, with the Hungarians, to the same Emperor. 
The making of Italy went side by side with the setting up of 
the Dual Monarchy. But when all that, and more, has been 
said, nobody, I imagine, reading Italian papers and then 
comparing them with his daily reading of the British Press, 
over the last few months, can fail to be struck by the earnestness 
of the Italian intellectual reaction, by their willingness to 
start, at once, thinking out what all this means to them in 
personal terms as Europeans. 

Few Italian papers have mirrored more clearly this intel- 
lectual ferment than J/ Mondo, a left of centre non-Socialist 
weekly which, founded only nine years ago, has been steadily 
making a reputation for itself as one of the most aware periodi- 
cals in Europe to-day, confining its attention only in part to 
purely Italian affairs. 

Seeing I have quoted Toynbee, here is the distinguished 
Italian literary critic, G. B. Angioletti. He was writing in early 
November on ‘Eastern Europe’, and drawing consolation from 
the fact that Communist indoctrination had evidently failed 
to inoculate the young of those countries against their national 
and liberty-loving traditions of the previous century. (An 
experience analogous to that of Tollas and his friends.) 

“We had forgotten them as if they were no longer one of us. 
We had even resigned ourselves to thinking of this western 
half of Europe as the only possible Europe’, he wrote. ‘We 
don’t know what will happen to-morrow: all tragedies and all 
horrors are still possible because the history of Europe doesn’t 
allow long idyllic pauses. But the great question has een 
answered. Until all the past has been destroyed — and that no 
one can do — the new generations will always find the stimulus 
to strive for a more humane destiny. And if Orwell’s 1984 won’t 
come true the first to prevent it will have been the young 
people of Budapest. 
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‘Are we of Western Europe going to be more cold, more 
indifferent, more soulless than those we believed lost for ever? 
If one day they should return among us let us see to it that 
they will not be too disillusioned. To the Poles and the Hun- 
garians we owe at least this proof of humility: that we should 
make ourselves worthy of them.’ 

The same meditative tone appeared in Carlo Laurenzi’s 
weekly column for November 6th — the date is perhaps signi- 
ficant. ‘Nobody can renounce commenting on the Hungarian 
revolt’, he wrote, ‘. . . and yet one has the feeling: of being 
unworthy of doing so. I am profoundly grateful to the Budapest 
rebels, whether they’re nationalists or Marxists, for they have 
taught me yet again (and they are teaching it to all the world) 
that the darkness can never be so complete as not, suddenly, 
to light up again like a lamp — always provided that we can 
find it in ourselves to remember that tyranny is powerless 
against those who do not fear death. Liberty lives by this 
death.’ 

This spirit did not, could not, last, of course, and it was not 
long before this columnist was protesting against the inability 
to do anything positive to help. ‘How can one not admire 
the courage and resistance of the Hungarians’, he wrote in 
December. “The uneasiness, the discomfort which stagnate in 
the heart of every free and civilized man in this wretched and 
heroic autumn have only one name, one motive. How odious 
is our impotence, if it is impotence that we are suffering from 
and not fear. . . . We can do nothing for the Hungarians, 
nothing I mean substantial or profound. We can now see that 
the heart of Europe was not, for example, Paris but Budapest, 
a city that we had thought downtrodden and lost. Do we 
think, perhaps, to redeem ourselves with philanthropy ?” 

To a man in this frame of mind appeals to be reasonable, to 
face the harsh facts of the world of to-day are quite wasted. 
‘Good,’ he wrote mockingly, ‘we’re for co-existence, we’re for 
peace . . . only let’s celebrate it quietly in our warm dining- 
rooms, gathered round our stupid Christmas trees. And don’t 
lets ask our children to admire us for our sacrifice. We have 
only sacrificed honour.’ 

Lest all this should be taken as the anguished reaction of an 
isolated writer I want to refer now to an inquiry conducted 
during the same months by the review, Tempo Presente, which is 
part-edited by the well-known Italian novelist and one-time 
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Communist, Ignazio Silone. Addressed to many European 
writers and intellectuals (Albert Camus was among the non- 
Italian contributors), the i inquiry aimed to restudy, in the light 
of the Hungarian uprising, the relations existing to-day 
between all educated men, truth, and the society in which they 
live. Notable contributors inichadléal the historian, Gaetano 
Salvemini, the former Communist writer, Elio Vittorini, the 
political commentator, Angelo Tasca, and the novelists, Alberto 
Moravia and Carlo Levi (author of Christ Stopped at Eboli). 

A surprising degree of assent, and unanimity even, emerged 
to support the ‘theme’ put down by Tempo Presente when the 
inquiry started: “The Hungarian intellectuals have regained 
for us the long-compromised dignity of the intellectual’s pro- 
fession. They have demonstrated, once and for all, against the 
movement of the times that the intellectual to-day has no other 
choice but to represent /a libera coscienza del vero [literally, the 
free conscience of the true] or else to represent nothing at all, 
not even himself. And the more extreme the times, the more 
impelling is that choice. The situation in Europe to-day is 
critical. There exists only truth in freedom or blind force.’ 
The Italians who had had their own experience of the trahison 
des clercs under Fascism were, in fact, quick to conclude that 
the untrammelled search for truth is the only thing the man of 
letters has to offer society and is indeed the only justification 
for his profession. 

The original questionnaire was also sent to many Com- 
munists since this was to be a discussion for all writers. Not 
one of them has yet replied — something very significant when 
one remembers how keen they were, only a few years back, 
to engage all-comers in a ‘dialogue’. 

A final release for Italian democracy from the Communist 
blackmail was, indeed, one of the many consequences of the 
Hungarians’ revolt Laurenzi foresaw in the extract of early 
November I have quoted. ‘For us a long struggle now ends and 
our consciences are at ease,’ he wrote. “The total condemnation 
which for years we have hesitated to make, now appears for all 
to see as the only verdict the Communists merit. The fact that 
in Italy they have sometimes fought from democratic positions 
forced, now and again, our approval. They did not deserve it. 
These sham fights were determined only by a vulgar Machia- 
vellism. The Communists do not have ideals, only idols; they 
do not have hopes, only fears. The Italian Communists are 
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dead and they haven’t even the right to a polite epigraph.’ 

That last sentence apart, all very obvious it may be said in 
England, and something it surely did not need the Eastern 
European catastrophe to make clear. It was not at all obvious 
in Italy, I’m afraid, where, as Laurenzi mentioned, the radical 
forces of the non-Communist Left have often since the Libera- 
tion found themselves fighting the same battles as the Com- 
munists against enemies who were anxious, for their own 
advancement, to blur all distinctions and merge a reformist in a 
revolutionary Left. 

The shrivelling of the Italian Communist Party promises so 
much to be one of the most important results of the Hungarian 
uprising that it would be improper not to say something about 
such a possibility here, particularly as it might well have just 
one of those long-term consequences I earlier suggested we 
should be on the look-out for. 

How justified Laurenzi’s judgement of early November, ‘the 
Italian Communists are dead’, was we shall have to wait till 
the next General Election to see. (It must be held by the 
summer of 1958 but might well come a good deal sooner.) 
The Italian reactions I have quoted have all come, purposely, 
from among the most sensitive sections of their press. Naturally 
there were deficiencies and frustrations there too, if only 
because the ‘impersonal’ reasons were as strong, stronger 
perhaps, in Italy than for us in England, but surely the 
impact of the uprising was far more intense and the Italians 
appear much more ‘involved’ than ever we did. The Italian 
man in the street is more susceptible to the impact of ideas, 
certainly to the changes of international politics than we are 
and he, no doubt, will have made up his mind in his own way 
but under just these same influences. 

I do not, of course, mean to suggest that the Italian Com- 
munist Party from polling over 6,000,000 votes at the 1953 
General Election is bound to dwindle to a force no bigger 
than our own Communist Party — that would be absurd — but 
we have to bear always in mind the growing appeal and strength 
of the two Italian Socialist Parties, now hesitating on the brink 
of marriage. Even if fusion proves impossible between Nenni’s 
Socialist Party (the former fellow-travellers now won over to 
Socialism only in democracy) and Saragat’s Social-Democrats 
(the equivalent, perhaps, of right-wing Labour), and the two 
parties do have to present themselves to the electors in separate 
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lists, a great and new political force in the Italian Republic 
will have arrived, the first completely loyal Opposition. 

Italian Socialism will then have arrived back at its pre-1914 
position in the old Kingdom of Italy when it aimed, by colla- 
borating with Liberal middle-class elements, to bring the 
working classes within a reformed democratic State. We all 
know those ambitions were not realized and that Fascism 
triumphed. But this time, with Italian Socialism disillusioned 
about dictatorships of the proletariat by a chain of events 
which culminated in the Hungarian uprising, opportunity 
appears to present itself again. And so perhaps in this rather 
unexpected sense Mr Toynbee’s view that ‘the liberal revolution 
has got to be made all over again’ might be said to be justified. 
For the working-class Left in Italy will be powerless to accom- 
plish their reforms if a substantial section of the middle- 
classes fails actively to co-operate. And it goes without saying 
that the Communists will be there, eager to exploit every 
middle-class delay, doubt, or retraction and so win the working 
classes, disappointed yet again, back to their fold. 

But for us in England nothing, it is clear, could have been 
more unlike the Spanish Civil War than Hungary’s October 
Revolt. Because of what I have called our provincialism it was 
like a great natural calamity, a flood or an earthquake. After 
we had looked to the orphans, the homeless, the workless, 
and the unhappy what more was there to do? Only if there 
had been a thoroughgoing intellectual response to the Hun- 
garian tragedy could things have been otherwise, could we 
have felt otherwise. 





A Letter to an Ex-Communist: . 


You and Your Victims 
Anthony Hartley 


Dear X, 

So you have decided to leave the party. Hungary, you say, 
was the last straw. The Russian tanks in Budapest have pushed 
you past the point of no return, over the frontier which you 
had been contemplating with fear and hesitation ever since 
Khrushchev’s revelations. You are disgusted with the British 
party, with their lies and evasions, with the patent dishonesty 
and careerism of the King Street bureaucrats. And you have 
written to tell me about it. What should I answer? 

First, I suppose, that I am glad. I never did you the injustice 
of thinking you capable of firing a pistol-shot into the back 
of a deviationist’s neck. You were a liberal brought into the 
party in the giddy ’thirties by the cry for a united front against 
Fascism. I doubt if at that time you had ever met a real Party 
Neanderthaler. Certainly you had never seen the machine at 
work from close to. Still, you were a little disturbed by the 
purges, though you apologized for them in public, and, when 
the Russo-German pact was signed, you nearly quit. Nearly 
but not quite. For how could Chamberlain and Daladier be 
right and the Soviet Union wrong? By this time, you see, you 
had forgotten the reasons which had led you to join. The thing 
was becoming compulsive. And in June 1941 you felt yourself 
justified. The purges? The pact? Mere devices to prepare the 
final downfall of Fascism. Then your psyche was happily united 
in the contemplation of a realized myth, of a world where good 
peasants and workers fought and conquered evil personified in 
the jack-boots and death’s-heads of an SS division, and the 
myth was all the more effective in that the Nazi movement was 
every bit as bad as you thought it. 

After 1945 things became more complicated. Soviet expan- 
sion did nothing to change you. You blamed America for the 
clash between the West and Russia. Was not that the capitalist 


country par excellence? And had you not been told capitalism 
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could only live by provoking war? Also you were a little 
prejudiced. As an intellectual you found American culture 
vulgar. At all events you vastly preferred the exports from 
Moscow to the amusements of the American masses. They were 
less noisy. Did it never occur to you that they might be less 
spontaneous as well? China and the disengagement of the 
Asian world from the colonial system encouraged you. History 
was on your side, wasn’t it? And if history had to do evil, why 
then that was history’s concern. One had to be realist, to 
accept events like the Slansky and Rajk trials. By now you 
were deeply committed. You lived in Hampstead with your 
family; you murdered nobody; you merely justified other 
people’s murders. The party had become a necessity to you — 
like a drug. 

Yet people can be cured of drug addiction. Your first serious 
doubts came with the doctors’ case before Stalin’s death. Then 
Khrushchev spoke to the 20th Congress and there was Hungary, 
and you left the party. Evidently you were still a liberal. I 
wonder if anyone reading this would know why you joined 
and why you stayed so long. I explain it by a basis of idealism 
combined with a need to be integrated into a group. Once in 
the party — and idealism carried many there during the 
*thirties — you belonged somewhere, and, once you belonged, 
you could not tear yourself away. To avoid doing so you closed 
your eyes — an operation which, given the political innocence 
of most British intellectuals, was easy enough. You belonged 
to the Party for nearly twenty years during events which, I 
should have said, would have caused any but a fool or a rogue 
to leave it. Now you have gone, and I personally am glad. 
For, despite your self-deception, your pandering to your own 
neuroses, you are not entirely a rogue or a fool. 

Yet, perhaps there is something else. . . . You say in your letter 
what a terrible thing it is for you to leave after all those years, 
how hard it is to lose old beliefs, how difficult to create new 
ones out of the wreck. This seems to me to show a certain 
insensitivity. No doubt, it is natural for you to be primarily 
interested in your own intellectual processes, but you must 
forgive me if I cannot share that interest. I have seen so many 
bleeding hearts of ex-Party members recently that the thing 
has become a nauseous bore. Let me be frank: it would be 
better if you were to try to atone for some of your past actions 
or, at any rate, to realize that they require atonement. I am 
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not speaking of your actual political beliefs, but there are certain 
facts you should meditate upon. Consider how many people 
died during the twenty years you were a Communist, whose 
deaths you explained away in conversation or letters to the 
New Statesman. Think that, when you took part in delegations 
to Eastern Europe, there were democrats mouldering in prison 
whose names never reached the pages of your ecstatic reports. 
Remember how you insulted better men than yourself because 
they opposed a tyranny whose existence you then denied, but 
now acknowledge. Indeed, what have you not done? You 
stand accused by the dead, by those of Vorkuta and the 
Lubianka, by the Spanish Trotzkyists, by the hundreds of 
thousands of deportees, by whole nations taken from their 
homes. While the prisoners in the camps starved, you stayed in 
luxury hotels and talked of peace at congresses. While they 
were tortured, you drank with their torturers. You would not 
see, and you slandered those who had no tongues to reply. 
What has always struck me, my dear X, about British Com- 
munists and fellow-travellers is their consummate indecency. 
Their Russian fellows at least take risks. 

So you see, though I welcome your conversion, I hardly 
feel like killing a fatted calf to celebrate it. You have done too 
much damage and behaved too badly in your time. You were 
meant to be an intellectual and you have dirtied the name — 
there is no worse intellectual disgrace than to go on believing 
something simply because it is psychologically comfortable. 
You were meant to be a man of the left, but you have brought 
dishonesty into that cause — ‘workers of the world unite’ were 
once noble words, but what have you made of them? And all 
this, as I say, not because you were entirely a rogue or a fool, 
though something of both there was. What you lacked might 
almost be called an aesthetic sense. While teaching — history 
or physics, was it? — with intelligence and even wit, you 
showed a strange blundering lack of perception about relation- 
ships involving human beings. It was as if you simply did not 
know how to behave and, above all, how to distinguish those 
things that should not be done in the service of any cause. 
Ethics, after all, are not in practice the result of long reasoning. 
There is never time for that. They are a matter of taste, of good 
taste in the strict sense of the word. Let me give you an example. 
In 1937-38 there was a lack of congruity between the existence 
of Dachau and Anglo-German beanos in London under the 
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patronage of Herr von Ribbentrop, which kept fastidious 
people away from the latter. I only wish that some of the 
British left had shown a similar willingness to shun the Barme- 
cide feasts at the Soviet embassy. Do I make myself clear? 

What you lacked, my dear X, apart from a rigorous intel- 
lectual honesty to which you never aspired and which your 
friends would have scorned, was one of those elusive qualities 
which make us all human, and I must confess I do not quite 
see how you are ever to acquire it. I could, I think, give you 
some tips: do not write for the papers; keep off platforms of 
any kind; think less of what your actions mean to you and 
more of what they do to other people. But these are palliatives. 
I am afraid you may be doomed to remain as you are, maimed 
and bewildered, wondering what hit you, wondering why the 
god failed, searching for a new one. That indeed is the serious 
part of it. When you have recovered a little from your shock, 
won’t you go looking for another orthodoxy to heal your 
wounded ego, an orthodoxy as cruel and dishonest as the one 
you have left? How many more human beings must be sacri- 
ficed before the sore place in your mind is healed? Your 
faults have been the faults of weakness. Europe is sickened with 
you and your type. 

But now, after Budapest, a certain nightmare is at an end. 
With unspeakable relief we have realized that the human 
mind cannot permanently be stifled by the propaganda of an 
ideology, that we may dislike the Soviet system, but have no 
need to fear it, provided it is unassisted by our own follies. 
Where there is hope for the world there may be hope for you 
too. Your disease is something to which we are all liable. As 
such it deserves the utmost harshness of compassion. In this 
letter I have been concerned with your victims, but, if you can 
bring yourself to some sense of your responsibility for them and 
their sufferings, you may become a whole human being yet. 
What I wish to convey is that, in the struggle between human 
and inhuman, it is not enough merely to change sides to the 
accompaniment of a blare of publicity or to parade in a white 
sheet. It is a platitude to say so, but there must also be a change 
of heart, a thawing of faculties atrophied by years of numbness. 

Wishing you a useful and, above all, a modest future, 

I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
ANTHONY HARTLEY. 














Paris in the ’ Thirties 


A Political Childhood 


John Rosselli 


HE talk that morning, as we waited for the first class bell 

to ring through our school by the Luxembourg Gardens, 

was of a man who had died, called Salengro. ‘He’s kicked 
the bucket,’ said one boy. ‘Couac/’ went another, drawing his 
finger across his throat. ‘Good riddance,’ said a third. And I 
joined in with a grisly pun — linge sale en gros ... 

The facts were that Roger Salengro, Minister of the Interior 
in Blum’s Popular Front Government, had killed himself that 
night; that he had been driven to his death by scurrilous attacks 
in the Right-Wing Press; that my schoolfellows, aged ten or 
eleven, rejoiced in this; and that I, the son of an active Socialist 
whose righteousness I never for a moment doubted, felt both a 
child’s impulse to conform and, simultaneously, utter shame at 
the words that were coming out of my mouth. But this was only 
an extreme instance of the politics that found their way into 
school life. Ours was a political childhood: treason, hedging, 
fellow-travelling, fanatical loyalty to one’s own and hatred to 
the rest — here was the behaviour of the ’thirties, reflected in 
little by the classe de sixiéme at the Lycée Montaigne. 

I was nine years old when the Popular Front won the General 
Election of 1936. How antediluvian that time now seems, when 
the children of light trooped quietly into the place of power, or 
(if you were a ‘right-thinking’ Frenchman) when the Prince of 
Darkness, hidden behind the wan face, Gaulish moustache, and 
cultured high-pitched voice of Léon Blum, set about the task of 
overturning all established values; a time when the Communist 
poster showed a workman with uplifted eyes, his wife and child 
beside him, and the tricolour not far away; when Thorez 
worked in harness with Daladier; when, to some, the Royalist 
youths on the boulevards and the Croix de Feu squadrons, to 
others the sit-down strikers munching their sandwiches in the 
factories, were the agents of to-morrow’s revolution; when 
Hitler’s troops had just crossed the Rhine, and Franco’s were 
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about to cross the Straits of Gibraltar. To a child the message 
of the hour showed most vividly on the walls and pavements. 
There was a run on chalk; in my part of Paris - Montparnasse 
and the Latin Quarter — Vive le Front Populaire sprawled out 
everywhere, often amended by a later hand to Vive le Front 
Coculaire. Even in France, where cocus are self-evidently funny, 
nothing but extreme political passion could make this pass for 
wit. 

Changing p’s to c’s, deriding the strikers — those salopards - 
and crowing over the well-merited death of Salengro: there was 
not much at the /ycée level to distinguish one kind of political 
activity from another. In this war I was, but for lapses induced 
by cowardice, on the other side; and I find it rather comic when 
my contemporaries brought up in England speak of ‘the intel- 
lectuals of the ’thirties’ as frightful old fogies whose motives our 
generation can scarcely enter into. I am an old fogey too; a 
little farther gone, even, than the Philip Toynbee who in 1938 
could still sit quietly beside Unity Mitford at supper. In Eng- 
land many things cushioned the Hobbesian war of all against 
all which, throughout Europe, ruled the ’thirties. In France, 
always a Hobbesian country, political attitudes were all of a 
piece; we felt the full blast. 

Yet my family background gave me in some ways that mix- 
ture of motives which my French schoolfellows lacked. Half 
English, half Italian; half Jewish, half Gentile; rich (for a time) 
but Socialist; libertarian but revolutionary; concerned with 
Italy but steeped in French affairs; speaking Italian at home, 
French everywhere else, given to reading Pooh, Dr Doolittle, 
and Shakespeare in English — all this was matter enough for 
struggles not unlike those of young Englishmen in whom Left 
Wing politics fought the solidarity of English life. I have here 
jumbled my parents’ concerns together with mine; they were 
alike in that I had no thought but to share my parents’ beliefs. 
My father, Carlo Rosselli, was a well-known Italian anti- 
Fascist who had escaped from deportation to Lipari in 1929 and 
was now leading from Paris the Giustizia e Liberid movement. 
He knew all the Italian exiles; he also seems to have known 
everyone else from Paul Desjardins to Arthur Koestler. Our flat 
was often crowded with his friends; one of my earliest political 
memories is of sitting on someone’s knee and listening through 
the cigarette smoke to long and ardent discussions of what the 
movement ought to do next. To join or not to join with Nenni; 
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to approve or disapprove of Soviet policy - and what was stir- 
ring underground in Italy? And how did that go about 
Kautsky and the Revisionists? Voices grew louder, the smoke 
outlined ridge upon ridge of undulating blue downs, and 
presently the dreaded moment came when I should have to go 
to bed. 

All this made for political consciousness. At the age of five I 
had asked an unknown Italian, chance-met on a bateau-mouche : 
*You’re not a Fascist, are you? Because if you are you must be a 
very bad man.’ When my father and his brother were-murdered 
in 1937 (by French cagoulards in the pay of the Italian Govern- 
ment) it came as a shock, but not unexpected. He had been 
fighting in Spain; he had organized the first Italian contingent 
on the Republican side; I had understood that in war, revolu- 
tion, despotism lay constant danger. Here at least my usual 
lamentable precocity — half knowing, half awkward — was 
justified by the facts. 

But although children believe their elders implicitly, it 
matters even more to them what their schoolfellows think. At 
home I knew exactly what to think of Italian Fascism; I hated 
it, but then I never saw it. Outside the flat I lived as a French 
child, of course a French child of the Left; I was always coming 
up, though, against people who differed from us, who were in 
theory hostile, but whom in practice I could not avoid and 
might even find attractive. This began with the newspapers. I 
would look through some of them in the morning, strewn as 
they were all over my parents’ bedroom; this made a pleasant 
interlude between breakfast and school. Others I read outside 
a newsagent’s on the way home in the afternoon; they hung 
there so you could see the whole front page. In this way I read 
Gringoire, the weekly that led the pursuit of Salengro and bayed 
for the kill; I can recall, not a particular set of words, but a 
feeling of sickness as at a cloacal smell, of bewilderment at the 
minds of journalists (they were Corsican as well as Fascist) for 
whom pimp, whore, and thief opened the political phrase- 
book. L’Oeuvre, which agreed with us, had the merit of being 
readable; its satirical columnist, G. de La Fouchardiére, 
trounced the clericals and (if I remember right) the Army, 
much as Voltaire had played with [’infdme before crushing it; 
another contributor, the aged Alexandre Zévaés, retailed 
stories of the great days of Dreyfus; and the whole wore a 
pleasantly Third Republic look, that put one in mind of beards 
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and caporal tobacco and liberty. But above all I preferred 
L’ Action frangaise. Where Gringoire was mean the Royalist sheet 
had a touch of high fantasy. I found an equivocal thrill, of fun 
and revulsion mixed, in reading Maurras’s denunciation of the 
Republic as la gueuse, and his appeal to his followers to use upon 
Blum that great political weapon the couteau de cuisine (as some 
of them on one occasion did). Best of all was a heading to one of 
Maurras’s articles: ‘Pouah! Pouah!! Pouah!!!? Maurras, as all 
the obituaries said after the war, was a master of classical French 
prose, noted for purity of diction. 

Equivocation did not here go beyond guilty pleasure in 
Maurras’s language. I knew well enough what the Royalists 
were up to; had there not been a picture in the paper, after 
the February 6th riots, of an S bus burning in front of the 
Palais-Bourbon ? And the S was the bus which then took us on 
shopping expeditions to the Right Bank. Of actual violence I 
saw nothing except the sequel to one of the student demonstra- 
tions that used to weave down the Boulevard Saint-Michel 
formed up in monémes (crocodiles) : an eddying of policemen in 
a corner of the Place de l’Odéon; a tall man with blood running 
down from his forehead who kept shouting something, while a 
pasty-faced woman with black bobbed hair tried to draw him 
away. But the square was almost empty and hardly anyone 
stopped to look. 

It was less easy to meet reaction face to face, or even to get on 
smoothly with political allies, among my own friends. Two of 
these, my best friends at one time, were both called Frangois; 
and they were on opposite sides of the fence, though I did not 
at first realize this. Francois L—’s father, an architect, had at 
one time taken his family to live for a couple of years in Moscow, 
where he designed modern schools and flats just before Stalin 
took to the wedding-cake style. I suppose he was a Communist; 
it was enough at the time to know that you were Left. All that 
the L—’s visibly brought back from Russia was a marvellous 
record of the Song of the Plains, and a new name for the daughter 
— Katya instead of Catherine. (A few years ago I looked up 
Francois L—. I found the walls of his study at the Ecole 
Normale covered with pin-ups of Stalin; he himself had become 
a stony-eyed commissar type with whom no discourse was 
possible, though his parents still kept up the old ‘progressive’ 
courtesy of trying to understand the other man’s argument. 
Moral: don’t look up your school friends.) With Francois L— 
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I could ignore politics because his family and mine seemed 
hazily to be on the same side. Not so with Francois de la B—. 
He himself was a spindly, silent boy. His family belonged to the 
minor Huguenot nobility — the French equivalent in social 
position of Recusants; one of his ancestors, an eighteenth- 
century philosophe of sorts, is chiefly known for having quarrelled 
with Voltaire. Francois’s mother, however, must have had little 
use for the Enlightenment. She was a brittle woman who sat 
very straight and, as I remember, always wore black. One day, 
between games in the Luxembourg Gardens, she questioned me 
about the /ycée; her son by now had gone off to a private school. 
I happened to say that a good many of my classmates had queer 
names. ‘Like Schaerer, Scheffer, Schneider, you know’ (pro- 
nounced SchaerarreE, Schefrarre). ‘Ha!’ snapped Mme de la 
B—, ‘des Fuifs! Vous aimez les Fuifs, vous?” 

What I mumbled in reply I don’t know. Ought I to like 
Jews? Mme de la B—obviously didn’t. But then I was half- 
Jewish — though I wasn’t supposed to care one way or the other 
- and she didn’t realize it. More confusing still, Schaerer, 
Scheffer and company weren’t Jews at all; they were Alsatians. 
That much I knew. (Come to think of it, Mme de la B—must 
have been old enough in 1914 to wave a flag for the return of 
Schaerer and Scheffer to France.) 

Probably I did no more than blush, with a child’s blush that 
makes it hate the world for thrusting bewilderment upon it. 
But from then on the de la B—’s were plainly on the other side. 
I hadn’t been seeing much of Francois; I saw next to nothing 
of him afterwards. 

That must have been in 1936 or 1937 — the time when ‘right- 
thinking’ people were beginning to wear tricolour badges and 
put out flags to show that they approved of the Croix de Feu 
movement and hated the Popular Front as un-French. I ran 
into a good many of these badges, not at school but during the 
holidays. We still had a fair amount of money; my mother’s 
health required lifts and other comforts; so we went to expensive 
hotels. There the grown-ups (including the hotel manageress) 
wore the badges and talked politics; the slogan ‘better Hitler 
than Blum’ was not a legend — I heard it myself once or twice, 
not necessarily from unpleasant people. The children seemed 
taken up rather with religion and militarism. Brought up in 
Church schools, they sometimes made it clear that as an 
agnostic I must be damned. (When I was six a classmate, on 
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hearing that I wasn’t a Catholic, had exclaimed: ‘Alors tu es un 
paien, tu iras en enfer!’) As for militarism, I remember three 
rather spoilt children in Savoy who devised a new way of 
teasing the hotel cat; they marched him up and down on his 
hind legs while they sang this ditty: 


Mon général 
Monte a cheval 

Mais le troupier 
Marche toujours a pied. 


I was on good terms with cats; and my mother, a Quaker’s 
daughter as well as a Socialist’s wife, had schooled me to hate 
war and distrust armies. (Violence, I gathered, might be all 
right in revolution and tyrannicide.) As the children repeated 
their performance endlessly, I fancied (or so I seem to recall) 
that they were glorifying discipline, panoply, the general on his 
horse while they made fun of the unhappy éroupier-cat. I dis- 
liked them for it, without feeling very sure of my own ground. 
So we quarrelled instead about a tennis racquet of mine which 
they had somehow misused. Yet they weren’t the sort of children 
one would avoid playing with. 

Those on our side of the fence might cause political embar- 
rassments of another kind. After my father’s death our position 
became well known at school. The mother of a classmate, a 
widowed schoolteacher who was having a struggle to bring him 
up, turned out to be an ardent Socialist; she asked me to tea. 
F—, the boy himself, was a tiny, plump, fair creature who sat 
at the back of the class, said almost nothing, and got very low 
marks without seeming particularly stupid; until then I hadn’t 
had much to do with him (no doubt through a snobbery, fairly 
common among French children, which led me to mix with the 
brightest, that is, the most amusing boys). At Mme F—’s small 
flat near the Porte d’Orléans the boy had as little to say as ever, 
and I felt awkwardly that in his mother’s eyes ‘Son of a Socialist 
Martyr’ was written all over me; also that I was too rich. 
Worse still, Mme F— suddenly sat down at the upright piano. 
‘We'll sing the Internationale,’ she cried: ‘you’ll sing, too, of 
course.’ My heart sank; I didn’t know the Internationale, not even 
the tune; my father had been far from an orthodox Marxist. 
Bang went Mme F—’s fingers on the keys; little F—, sudenly 
brought to life, was piping full-throated; and there stood I, 
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opening and shutting my mouth like a fish, desperately trying 
to keep in time. After all, one couldn’t let on. The same trouble, 
I gather, sometimes afflicts Labour leaders on the platform at 
party conferences when they strike up The Red Flag. 

Into school life proper grown-up politics did not enter much. 
When little F— sang the Internationale, or the bourgeois boys 
cracked jokes about Salengro, they only parroted what their 
families had taught them. School was divided between hard 
work in class and riotous unsupervised games, either in the 
asphalt courtyard of the /ycée or on the gravel and sand of the 
Luxembourg. The only time politics entered the classroom was 
one year when M. M— taught us. He was a handsome, sardonic 
man, who kept order without raising his voice. He must have 
had money of his own; alone among the underpaid teachers 
with their mufflers and shiny suits he wore a well-cut camel- 
hair coat. Probably a Communist, certainly an anti-clerical, 
M. M— had been to Russia in the ’twenties and published a 
book on the anti-religious movement there. (I heard after the 
war that he ended as a collaborator.) He had a way of throwing 
in little Voltairean remarks apropos of nothing in particular. 
One day, speaking of proverbs, he said: ‘Les proverbes, c’est comme 
les priéres, ga se répéte indéfiniment depuis des siécles. (Pause.)D” ail- 
leurs, c’est un tas de bétises. (Another pause; silkily.) Bien entendu, 
je ne parle pas des priéres.’ 

This might have been said at any time since the days of 
M. Combes. The way the political temper of the ’thirties 
governed school life was subtler. Take our games. There was a 
cops-and-robbers game, played in the courtyard, the name of 
which sticks obstinately in my mind as brigands et voleurs. Why 
should brigands contend with thieves? The reason, if I am 
right, may be the French feeling about the police — neither side 
could bear to identify themselves with flics. Or the name may 
have been an unconscious political comment on the state of 
France and of the world. The game itself was the usual thing — 
you had to touch a tree or post in the enemy camp and get back 
without being caught — only played with ten times the venom 
of English school soccer. Fierce partisanship, a fierce desire to 
do the enemy in the eye; no nonsense about the team spirit, 
playing the game, or let the best man win. We cheated some- 
times; got into fights with individual opponents; shrieked 
encouragement to the swift, insults to the gormless on our own 
side; just shrieked ; felt obscurely, if we won (red-faced, tingling, 
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sweaty — we played in our ordinary clothes) that right had pre- 
vailed; if not, that on avait été trahis. 

Spies, I suppose, are common form in boys’ games anywhere. 
But spies led me into a political act suited to the times — 
betrayal. We had another game, something to do with two 
gangs each of which held a fortress in the Luxembourg Gardens; 
the idea was to penetrate the enemy’s thicket without his know- 
ing it. To this end either side had a spy. I remember tailing the 
presumed enemy spy among the trees near the Boulevard 
Saint-Michel, a big pug-faced boy who (I now think) was pro- 
bably not a spy at all. We had marked him down on account of 
his looks, and we put out propaganda against him in the form 
of anonymous notes, half threatening, half insulting. (“We know 
what you’re up to, you salaud. Your gang are a lot of idiots. 
Look out, we’re going to get you’ — that kind of thing.) Our own 
spy was well briefed with charts of the enemy fortress, but he 
still had to get into it. Luckily the enemy didn’t seem to have 
got wind of him. That was when I turned traitor; in conversa- 
tion after school I gave away the spy’s name to one of the 
enemy. Why? I had no reason; I knew I had no reason; it 
must have been original sin. Probably my side of the fatal 
conversation went something like this: 


Your spy hasn’t been much use so far, has he? Wait till you 
see ours. Aha! You haven’t found out, have you. Wouldn’t 
you like to know! J know, of course. I could tell you. Oh! 
You’d be surprised. You’d never guess. I drew up charts for 
him — you’re as good as taken. Well, shall I tell you? Shall I? 
It’s 


Or perhaps I thought all this and, when it came to the point, 
just said ‘T’ll tell you. It’s ——.’ Or I may have thought nothing 
at all. I don’t remember. 

Next morning I felt a little uneasy as I walked into the 
courtyard before class. Then I saw them converging upon me; 
I knew it was all up. The enemy had gone straight to my gang 
and given me away. (“They know you know they know you 
know their code,’ as Mr Ustinov has it.) Before they were upon 
me I felt what the traitor feels: blankness, fear, shame, incre- 
dulity (“how did I ever do it ?’) ; loss of identity as at the opening 
of a gulf between me and my fellows; and at the same time, 
vaingloriousness and defiance — ‘J did this, I am myself alone.’ 
They mauled me a bit before the bell rang; and I found some 
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consolation both in being mauled and in resisting them. The 
whole thing blew over very quickly; next day it was forgotten 
and we had started on another game. But I don’t need Miss 
Rebecca West to enlighten me about Burgess and Maclean. 

My betrayal, though there was no reason for it, had at least 
a resolution. My oddest political act at school had neither. It 
was a long, recurrent fight I carried on with a boy named 
Gillot. Now I have a nagging suspicion that Gillot was the one 
I had betrayed our spy’s name to, and who in turn had betrayed 
me; yet I can’t be sure. At the same time I remember him 
clearly as nondescript — neither tall nor short, neither dark nor 
fair, neither friend nor enemy, neither attractive nor repellent, 
neither interesting nor particularly dull, someone I knew to 
speak to, but did not happen to speak to very often. (Can it be, 
if my suspicion is right, that people who have committed 
treason upon each other lose identity in each other’s eyes, 
because each has bought something of the other’s self and sees 
in the other a lost, indecipherable part of himself?) Anyhow I 
am sure Gillot and I had no immediate reason for fighting. We 
just started to fight and kept up the indifferent combat for 
months. Each day at mid-morning break we faced each other in 
the courtyard, took hold of one another and pushed. We didn’t 
box; French boys don’t, or didn’t. It was a kind of stand-up 
wrestling, carried on with all our strength but without feeling. 
Gillot was wiry; I have always been clumsy in attack, but fairly 
tough in defence. We were evenly matched. Sometimes one of 
us would get a grip on the other’s neck and make him bend 
down; sometimes one would stagger back a pace or two. That 
was all. For the most part we stood almost motionless though 
tensed and pushing; and we did not speak. Then the bell rang; 
we both let go and we did not meet again except in class until 
the next mid-morning break. Occasionally one of the teachers 
would break up the match before the bell, but this happened 
seldom, our wrestling looked so decorous. As indeed it was. 
There lay, I repeat, no sort of attraction or repulsion between 
us. It was‘a ritual; I neither hoped to win nor desired to give up. 
Neither of us ever threw the other. The fight had begun for no 
reason, and one day for no reason it stopped. 

That was in 1938-9. By the following school year I had left 
Paris for good, and a year after that the Germans were in 
occupation. 





A Style from a Despair ; 
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that of any other English poet of our time. It has been 

more used, even, than read, for until recently it was not 
properly available. His early and, I think, best work appeared 
sporadically: there were a number of pieces in the famous 
Cambridge Poetry, 1929, which was soon wholly unobtainable; 
a collection appeared in 1935, and that, in turn, suffered in 
the same way. And so, when Empson’s verse began again to 
be widely discussed around 1950, there were simply no texts 
to go on. Unless you were fortunate enough to get hold of the 
American edition of the Collected Poems, which appeared in 
1949, you knew him only through his second and less exciting 
volume, The Gathering Storm, or through’ Michael Roberts’s 
selection in the Faber Book of Modern Verse. In England the 
Collected Poems did not appear until 1955, by which time the 
fuss and skirmishing over the unfortunately named ‘Emp- 
sonians’ had died down. But while it was on, most of the 
critics and propagandists had to rely, at best, on a feeling for 
their subject which they had derived from narrow, scrappy 
references; at worst, they were merely overwhelmed or angered 
by the legend of the most brilliant undergraduate poetry since 
Milton wrote Jl Penseroso; they applauded or objected on 
principle. 

So Empson’s poetic discoveries themselves have not been 
exploited; there is no other verse worth attention which owes 
as much to Empson’s as, say, Cleanth Brooks’s concept of 
‘irony’ owes to ‘ambiguity’. But the poetry has been used 
again and again for special purposes. I. A. Richards quoted 
his pupil’s poems in his lectures since, among other reasons, 
they might have been written to prove his own theory of 
poetry; for example, they clearly and energetically took so 
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many other disciplines in their stride. Then a poem like ‘High 
Dive’ or ‘Part of Mandevil’s Travels’ makes me think that 
Empson himself used his own poetry; the puns, references and 
provocative, open syntax seem designed to prove the value and 
efficacy of the critical method he used in Seven Types. F. R. 
Leavis, too, used Empson’s verse. His praise at the end of New 
Bearings is part of the argument of the book. Leavis’s subject 
was the significant reorientation of English poetry brought 
about by Eliot. So Empson was praised not just for his own 
achievement — which was qualified as ‘very small’ — but 
because he had taken his bearings from Eliot and Eliot’s 
seventeenth century. Ronald Bottrall was praised less 
guardedly for much the same reason. 

In short, Empson first made his reputation as a poet as part 
of the movement to substantiate the important creative dis- 
coveries of the ’twenties. This is why he seems to have so little 
to do with the poets of the following decade, although his two 
volumes appeared in 1935 and 1940. His work is cool in tone, 
wry, controlled and unimpressed; it has no truck with the 
grandiose political gesturing and that fixed stare on the 
immediately contemporary which made up the required 
poetic posture before the Second World War. 

It was precisely this cool, witty air which created the enthu- 
siasm for his poetry around 1950. This time the poetry was 
used less to mark the way the current was running than as a 
reminder of the way it should run. In 1950, in the last number 
of New Writing, John Wain published an attacking essay which 
vigorously defined the new use Empson’s work was being put 
to: it was an antidote against the ‘punch-drunk random “roman- 
tic” scribblers’ who, at that time, ‘occupied the poetic lime- 
light’. Empson’s verse was read with an overwhelming sense of 
relief after the brash and embarrassed incoherence of wartime 
and post-war poetry. It is only fair to add that nearly all 
Empson’s new followers were either still at the Universities or 
had only recently left them. They took an undergraduate 
delight in his tough, intellectual manner, and admired his 
emotional restraint because, themselves, they had slender 
emotional resources to draw on. Moreover, the obscurity of 
his verse flattered them: its allusions were either to areas they 
knew well already, or which were sufficiently academic to be 
easily mastered. (A young Harvard teacher and poet once 
prepared himself to review the American edition of the Col- 
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lected Poems by tracking down every reference. In his article he 
announced with delight that they were all accurate and all 
relevant. He made it sound as though the examinee had passed 
something or other with distinction.) The feeling was that 
someone had finally made convincing and original poetry out 
of the academic material with which these young writers were 
diligently loading themselves. Finally, in Empson’s refusal ever 
to overstate his claims, they found a precedent for their desire 
to have the courage of their ordinariness. Yet, though Empson 
may originally have been used for this end, the current sense 
of depressed limitation in poetry has almost nothing to do with 
him. Robert Conquest hardly mentioned his name in the 
introduction to New Lines, but he made a great deal of play 
with the influence of George Orwell’s attitudes. 

Empson, of course, is not responsible for his disciples. Yet 
there is something in his work which encourages other writers 
to use it for their own ends. It has, I think, an essential objec- 
tivity. This is not to say that it hasn’t an unmistakable, indi- 
vidual tone, or that a great deal of personal trouble may not 
have gone into its making. But in the later poems what goes 
in as strong personal feeling comes out as something more 
general; whilst in the earlier work all the personal energy 
goes into a particularly impersonal business. 

For Empson’s earlier poetry is, in a way, critical. By that 
I do not mean that it receives its impetus from other literature, 
still less that it is about purely literary values, or that it is 
written in a style worked out beforehand and then deliberately 
applied. None of this. It is, rather, that the poetry is an out- 
come of a peculiarly strong and sensitive feeling for the intel- 
lectual tone of the time. Empson seems to create less out of 
personal situations than out of an emotional response to some- 
thing he has already known with his wits, intellectually. His 
work affects you, as he said of someone else, ‘like a taste in the 
head’. 

In this way, Empson is a parochial poet. He is, in his poetry 
as well as in his criticism, the product of a particular place - 
Cambridge, and a particular moment — the late ’twenties, and 
a particular training — in a sceptical, semi-scientific tough- 
mindedness. His work has about it the same air of intellectual 
excitement as marked almost everything of the period. The 
strict formal disciplines, philosophy, logic and physics, had 
been revolutionized or, at least, given new life; in The Sacred 
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Wood Eliot had begun to do the same with criticism; the 
development of psychology encouraged the belief that 
coherent, valid statements about the mind were possible — 
Richards even suggested that poems might eventually be 
evaluated scientifically, by the appetencies they satisfied. 
Empson, who turned from mathematics to become a pupil of 
Richards, has in all his work the same effort to be in all events 
rational, coherent and unsentimental. Seven Types was, among 
other things, an attempt to show how the effects of poetry, 
‘so straddling an emotion and so broad a calm’, -had their 
reasons which could be discussed precisely in terms of the 
meanings of the words, as they were, on the page. The tone of 
the whole period is best summed up in the opening words of 
Michael Roberts’s preface to the Faber Book: ‘More often than 
prose or mathematics poetry is received in a hostile spirit. . . .’ 
At no other time would it have occurred to anyone that this 
disproportion was a subject for even the slightest surprise, still 
less for complaint. 

The effect of this on Empson’s poetry was to give him a 
wonderful gusto with ideas and performance. It was they that 
carried the emotional charge. 

There is a tree native in Turkestan, 

Or further east towards the Tree of Heaven, 
Whose hard cold cones, not being wards to time, 
Will leave their mother only for good cause; 

Will ripen only in a forest fire; 

Wait, to be fathered as was Bacchus once, 
Through men’s long lives, that image of time’s end. 
I knew the phoenix was a vegetable. 

So Semele desired her deity 

As this in Kew thirsts for the Red Dawn. 

It is odd how the tone of inquiring excitement is built up 
as though in the absence of the poet himself. It is as if the single 
scientific fact caught fire of itself and lit up all sorts of related 
ideas — ideas about Far Eastern, Greek, Biblical and political 
mythologies. They come together with a mounting grandeur, 
only to be doused by the off-hand summing-up: 

I knew the phoenix was a vegetable. 
It is not merely a joke at the expense of the myths; it deflates 
the whole rhetorical tradition. For the myths are held together 
in a great opening seven-line sentence which uses all the 
traditional techniques of magniloquence: alliteration, long, 
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open vowels and the inverted, suspended syntax of the Eliza- 
bethan grand manner. The whole thing is then punctured by 
the sardonic, colloquial deduction. It is done much as Liszt, 
I am told, used to kick the piano before concerts to show who 
was master. The poem has an extraordinary energy of literary 
sophistication, as though the poet greatly enjoyed his witty 
control. But something more than technical control produces 
the gusto: 

So Semele desired her deity 

As this in Kew thirsts for the Red Dawn. 


In that first line Empson sounds as enamoured of classical 
mythology as Milton ever was. Yet Semele herself is not 
important, only the idea her situation represents. It is poetry, 
in fact, of the conceit; it depends on a strong feeling for ideas 
and a strong control over a large range of them. 

In this, Empson is not as like Donne as he is usually said to 
be. He is far closer to the lesser Metaphysicals, to Carew or 
Lovelace, to Cowley or even Benlowes. That is, he is less 
interested in saying his own say than in the agility and skill 
and variety with which he juggles his ideas. So it is a personal 
poem only at a remove: the subject is impersonal; the involve- 
ment is all in his effort to make as much as he can out of the 
subject, and in the accomplishment with which he relates his 
manifold themes so elegantly together. 

Empson’s, in short, is a poetry of wit in the most traditional 
sense. It relies on a small audience, with much the same 
training and interests, who will pick up his allusions without 
any over-emphasis on his part. And like most wit, the pleasure 
it gives is largely in the immaculate performance; which is a 
rare pleasure but a limited one. Yeats, say, at his best demands 
a kind of ‘Ah yes’ response. What is said seems so right, so 
naturally, economically and beautifully expressed that the 
poet appears not to have invented anything at all; he has 
merely put into its final shape some emotional truth which 
you already knew quite well but which had, until he reminded 
you of it, somehow escaped formulation. On the other hand, 
when Empson writes on the old theme of the Coy Mistress: 


“What is conceivable can happen too,’ 
Said Wittgenstein, who had not dreamt of you; 


your assent is not that ‘Ah yes’; it is much more like Wilde’s 
‘I wish I'd said that’. It is not total assent; it is admiration for 
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the speed and the polish and the irony, for the great technical 
and intellectual virtuosity. 

None of this implies that essential impersonality which is 
the mark of academic verse, verse which is not so much 
impersonal as desiccated. Empson’s early poems have the 
detachment of wit, but they also have its excitement and 
gusto. Yet the personal involvement of the poet is oblique. 
This is true even of his best poem, “To An Old Lady’: 


Ripeness is all; her in her cooling planet 
Revere; do not presume to think her wasted. 
Project her no projectile, plan nor man it; 
Gods cool in turn, by the sun long outlasted. 


Our earth alone given no name of god 

Gives, too, no hold for such a leap to aid her; 
Landing, you break some palace and seem odd; 
Bees sting their need, the keeper’s queen invader. 


No, to your telescope; spy out the land; 

Watch while her ritual is still to see, 

Still stand her temples emptying in the sand 
Whose waves o’erthrew their crumbled tracery; 


Still stands uncalled-on her soul’s appenage; 
Much social detail whose successor fades, 
Wit used to run a house and to play Bridge, 
And tragic fervour, to dismiss her maids. 


Years her precession do not throw from gear. 
She reads a compass certain of her pole; 
Confident, finds no confines on her sphere, 
Whose failing crops are in her sole control. 


Stars how much farther from me fill my night. 
Strange that she too should be inaccessible, 
Who shares my sun. He curtains her from sight, 
And but in darkness is she visible. 


Unlike most of Empson’s earlier verse, this is not difficult — 
except for one or two minor niceties which the notes explain 
- and it manages to make its effect without any of those hectic 
intellectual contortions which provide what Empsca himself 
called the ‘cross-word puzzle interest’ of the poems. Yet though 
it is a personal poem — addressed, he has said, to his mother — it 
succeeds not because of any particularly personal intensity. It 
relies, instead, on the manner in which the tone is so beautifully 
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sustained. However much the poet seems with his subject and 
however large the technical equipment he brings to bear upon 
it, what is most striking about the poem is its tact. For essentially 
what he is praising in the old lady is her decorum, her sense of 
style: 

Wit used to run a house and to play Bridge, 

And tragic fervour, to dismiss her maids. 


It has -that serious ironic admiration for style that is like 
Pope’s (I once thought that ‘used’ was not the past participle, 
meaning ‘employed’, but part of the imperfect tense; and this 
made it sound more like Pope than ever, for ‘wit’ and ‘tragic 
fervour’ then became personifications). Hence the old lady can 
be observed, meditated on, admired, but finally she is ‘in- 
accessible’. The poem has reverence, but it is for a way of life 
that has become remote, for a style. In short, “To an Old Lady’ 
derives its energy from a source which, however heightened 
and dignified it may be, is still that of his other work: a power- 
ful feeling for the depths and intricacies of manners. His 
best early poems - “To an Old Lady’, ‘This Last Pain’, 
‘Arachne’, “The Ants’, ‘Invitation to Juno’, ‘Camping Out’, 
‘Note on Local Flora’ and ‘Legal Fiction’ — contrive to make 
up an extraordinary personal achievement without risking any 
properly personal statement. Instead, they are acts of the most 
subtle critical reverence to the whole concept of style. 

Empson’s preoccupation with style, however, occasionally 
lapsed into a preoccupation with the tricks of meaning. He 
spoke of this, in a dissatisfied way, as his ‘clotted style’, and in 
‘Bacchus’ he reduced it to its unreadable conclusion: the notes 
were about twice the length of the poem. The intellectual 
toughness had developed, to say the least, into a mannerism. 

Since Empson had always avoided exaggerating his personal 
claims, it was appropriate that he should also avoid exaggera- 
ting his style. The tone of the second volume, The Gathering 
Storm, was a good deal clearer. But this was the result of a 
change of emphasis, not of heart. Instead of elaborate verbal 
contortions, the new manner reduced the poetry to bare 
statements which were forced into profundity by being juxta- 
posed one with the other: 


All losses haunt us. It was a reprieve 
Made Dostoevsky talk out queer and clear. 


Those stay most haunting that most soon deceive 
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st and And turn out no loss of the various Zoo 

upon The public spirits or the private play... . 

atially The pieces have just enough emotional coherence to make the 
nse of argument tantalizing and just too little to make it inevitable. 


So, despite the superficial clarity, the reader has to work quite 

as hard as with the earlier ‘puzzle’ style. 
It was typical of this new emphasis that in the most techni- 
s like cally original of these poems, “The Teasers’, Empson dis- 
iciple, covered a way of writing complex poetry almost without 
d this metaphor. He did it by a kind of grammatical stutter which 
tragic fixed attention upon those thin, weightless little words which 


ly can are normally hardly noticed: 

s ‘in- Not but they die, the teasers and the dreams, 

of life Not but they die... . 

7 The poem was difficult although it had few of the usual puzzles 

Sal of metaphor or argument or reference. It seemed to have 
His transferred to the realm of personal poetry the kind of linguistic 

Dain’ interest normally reserved for modern philosophers. 

O ’ The new style, however, meant unequivocally that Empson 

a no longer found his earlier elegance satisfying. The important 


: an thing was now to state his own personal conclusions. Earlier, 
seal the energy and conviction had gone into marshalling his 

ideas and into his superb intellectual rhetoric; now, by an 
effort of formidable technical concentration, the personal 


7 experience became generalized into ideas. For example, the 
; din best and the best known of the later poems, ‘Missing Dates’ : 
notes Slowly the poison the whole blood stream fills. 

ctual } It is not the effort nor the failure tires. 

‘sm. The waste remains, the waste remains and kills. 

sonal It is not your system or clear sight that mills 

gera- ff Down small to the consequence a life requires; 

ering fl Slowly the poison the whole blood stream fills. 

of a They bled an old dog dry yet the exchange rills 

srbal } Of young dog blood gave but a month’s desires 

bare The waste remains, the waste remains and kills. 

1xta- It is the Chinese tombs and the slag hills 


Usurp the soil, and not the soil retires. 

Slowly the poison the whole blood stream fills. 
Not to have fire is to be a skin that shrills. 

The complete fire is death. From partial fires 
The waste remains, the waste remains and kills. 
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It is the poems you have lost, the ills 

From missing dates, at which the heart expires. 
Slowly the poison the whole blood stream fills. 
The waste remains, the waste remains and kills. 


It is a famous and a convincing poem, and doubtless the pro- 
duct of much suffering. But there is a curiously static quality 
about it. It has none of that swarming logical drive which did 
so much to keep the early poems in motion; for example, the 
‘old dog’ and the ‘Chinese tombs’ are merely plainly stated 
examples; they do not develop the generalizations, nor make 
them more flexible. Then there is the heavy, flat rhythm, 
which is apt enough for the subject of the poem — the in- 
evitability of defeat — but which works like a drug; it deadens 
you into accepting the resigned emptiness, but spares you the 
more personal difficulty of feeling the poet’s conclusions out for 
yourself. There is no question of the tone being forced or false; 
but the real poem seems to have happened before the actual 
poem, as it is on the page, was written. That is, all the conflict 
and regret and resignation have gone into producing the two 
key lines of the villanelle: 


Slowly the poison the whole blood stream fills. . . . 
The waste remains, the waste remains and kills. . . . 


As the poem unwinds, these generalizations are clarified, but 
they are not intensified. They are transformed almost into 
abstractions, ideas to be proved, commented on, illustrated, but 
no longer to be felt out. For the feeling has happened before 
the poem started, and from it the poet has produced two 
working hypotheses as a kind of test for everything else that is 
said. Even the beautiful closing lines seem rather to clinch the 
generalizations Empson began with than to transform them 
into something new. 

It is this static quality that distinguishes the later verse 
from the early. The poems in The Gathering Storm are less 
specialized than those of the first volume; they are, in a way, 
more applicable and more serious; but they lack that sense of 
potentiality and triumphant elegance. In the early poems the 
ideas were constantly expanding one into another, controlled 
by a powerful and ironic logic; but it was a tentative control. 
The poems came to rest in a kind of temporary balance of their 
forces, as though in the teeth of all possibie complexities the 
poet had managed to substantiate, at least, a style. In his 
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sardonic way, Empson made his polish and inventiveness 
seem like a personal claim for sanity, as though he saw every- 
thing in a fourth and horrifying dimension but was too well- 
mannered to say so. Hence the wry despair and vigorous 
stylishness seemed not all contradictory. On the other hand, 
the later poems seem to be less personal discoveries than expan- 
sions of the passage from the Fire Sermon which Empson has 
put at the front of the Collected Poems: 


. . . Knowing this, Bhikkus, the wise man, . . . becomes 
weary of the eye, he becomes weary of the visible, he becomes 
weary of the knowledge of the visible, he becomes weary of 
the contact of the visible, he becomes weary of the feeling 
which arises from the contact of the visible, be it pleasure, be 
it pain, be it neither pleasure nor pain... . 


No doubt, to understand this from the inside was far beyond 
Empson’s ken when he was younger, and to present his under- 
standing with such impersonal deliberation is still beyond the 
ken of nearly all of his contemporaries. Yet what the poems 
have gained in general truth they have lost in stylish and 
inquiring originality. And it is as a stylist of poetry and ideas 
that, I think, Empson is most important. He took over all 
Eliot’s hints about what was most significant in the English 
tradition, and he put them into practice without any of the 
techniques Eliot had derived from the French and Italians. 
And so his poetry shows powerfully and with great purity the 
perennial vitality of the English tradition; and in showing this 
it also expresses the vitality and excitement of the extra- 
ordinarily creative moment when Empson began writing. 











Sentimentality in Fiction 
A. O. J. Cockshut 


I 


term, and perhaps a dangerous one. It is dangerous because 

it is commonly used as a technical term of criticism, but it is 
not defined with the exactness which a technical term ought to 
have. Moreover, it is a word that expresses and arouses strong 
feelings, and it has, whether literary critics like it or not, its own 
vague but emotionally weighted current untechnical sense, 
which is bound to endow the word’s critical use with an un- 
wanted cloud of associations. There can be no doubt that, even 
when it is ostensibly being used as a descriptive term of clinical 
objectivity, it often conveys, or conceals, a strong emotion; and 
this emotion is none the weaker for being, paradoxically, the 
fear of excessive emotion which is among the strongest feelings 
of many civilized persons. To call a book sentimental is often 
only a brief way of saying, ‘Don’t bother me with all these fine 
feelings — they embarrass me and I have no time for them.’ 
Used thus, the word ignores all distinctions of quality and 
subtlety between one feeling and another. The word is like 
Trevor Bailey’s forward push. All bowling comes alike. No 
matter whether it is Dostoevsky or Mary Webb. 

One of the best and most informative critical books of the 
last few years is Professor G. H. Ford’s Dickens and his Readers; 
but he too uses the word as if it explained itself and constituted 
in itself a sufficient condemnation. He writes, ‘Dickens also ob- 
scured the strange Lesbian situation in Little Dorrit, to say 
nothing of poor Nancy, Sikes’s mistress, and of Martha, the 
prostitute of Copperfield, who are obscured by sentiment.’ This 
may be true, but it does not get us very near to understanding 
what is wrong with Dickens’s art in these passages. Mr Ford 
seems to regard sentimentality as an especially Victorian vice, 
for he says of that locus classicus of sentimentality, the death of 


German perhaps a is becoming a most useful critical 


little Nell: ‘If the scene of her death is, to us, a failure, we can | 
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shift part of the responsibility from Dickens to the age itself.’ I 
shall suggest, on the contrary, that sentimentality is perennial, 
but that in some periods, of which the present may be one, it 
conceals itself with greater skill than usual. 

What is it about the death of Little Nell which has made it 
for many years the stock example of sentimentality? It is not 
easy to say. There are, it is true, a number of danger signals in 
those last chapters of The Old Curiosity Shop. There is blank verse, 
especially in the grandfather’s lugubrious speeches; there is a 
proliferation of high-sounding adjectives and phrases — gentle, 
patient, noble, tranquil beauty, profound repose, mild, lovely, 
perfect happiness — all these occur within less than half a page. 
There is a complete absence of physical detail. The descriptions 
are as vague as Swinburne’s. None of these points positively 
proves the presence of sentimentality, but the last is perhaps the 
most significant pointer. To avoid physical detail is for a writer 
like Dickens to avoid the proper food of his imagination. It is a 
symptom comparable to loss of appetite, indicating disease. It 
strongly suggests that he is evading something important. And 
so he is; he is evading his own enjoyment of the spectacle of 
death. Many passages like the death by spontaneous combus- 
tion in Bleak House show how far above normal was his passion 
for the macabre, and he records in The Uncommercial Traveller 
the lasting sway exercised over his imagination by the story of 
Captain Murderer told to him in his childhood. (Captain 
Murderer married a series of wives, instructed them to make 
pastry for a huge pie, and then after killing them ate the pies 
with the women’s flesh as meat. This went on till one woman 
learnt what was happening, consumed a slow but deadly poison 
and thus caused the death of the Captain when he ate a pie con- 
taining her flesh.) To suppress such morbid emotions as the 
death of a beautiful little girl would naturally arouse in him 
was for Dickens, therefore, exceptionally difficult. If senti- 
mentality is an evasion of a clash between desires and principles, 
then one would expect that the more insistent the ideas or emo- 
tions evaded, the more sentimental the writing will become. 
Few writers have been so naturally morbid as Dickens, few have 
aimed so consistently at respectability, and few subjects are 
more prone to arouse morbid emotions than a death like Little 
Nell’s. On these lines the almost universal opinion that these 
passages in The Old Curiosity Shop are among the most senti- 
mental ever written can readily be explained. 
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In some ways, though, it is a pity that Little Nell should have 
become such a stock example. For it is an example which has 
tended to confirm people in the natural but inaccurate view 
that it is the subject-matter of a book which determines whether 
or not it is sentimental. Little girls dying, patriotism, old furni- 
ture, domestic animals and the like are not really in themselves 
sentimental subjects; strictly speaking there is no such thing as 
a sentimental subject, just as there is no such thing as an in- 
decent subject. All depends on the treatment. 


II 


This analysis of the death of Little Nell may be open to mis- 
understanding. It may seem that Dickens is being accused of 
hypocrisy ; indeed, a charge of sentimentality often does include, 
directly or by implication, a charge of hypocrisy. I hope my 
next example will serve to show how false such a charge always 
is. In the following passage about some Cistercian monks from 
Three Men in a Boat, there is apparently a complicated and skil- 
ful evasion of unwanted facts and logical consequences, but it 
will be obvious that none of it can have been consciously in- 
tended. Jerome writes: 


A grim fraternity, passing grim lives in that sweet spot, that 
God had made so bright. Strange that Nature’s voices all 
around them - the soft singing of the waters, the whisperings of 
the river grass, the music of the rushing wind — should not 
have taught them a truer meaning of life than this. They 
listened there, through the long days, in silence, waiting for a 
voice from heaven; and all day long and through the solemn 
night it spoke to them in myriad tones, and they heard it not. 


Here the principal effect is obtained by an ambiguous use of 
the word ‘Heaven’. At first it means only the sky, or the natural 
scene generally, and in this sense a bird’s song, thunder, or 
almost any noise not made by man might be termed ‘a voice 
from heaven’. But if the monks were listening for a heavenly 
voice at all, presumably they awaited the voice of God, or of one 
of the saints, which is a different thing altogether. Then we 
notice the emotional word ‘grim’, which comes at the beginning 
and sets the tone of the whole. It only means serious in a way 
the writer does not like. There is an unheralded switch from 
‘nature’s voices’ to ‘voices from heaven’, with a powerful sug- 
gestion that God and Nature are one and the same. The use of 
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‘Nature’s voice’ suggests that Nature is personal, and this is 
reinforced by the words ‘taught’ and ‘truer meaning’. But what 
‘lesson or truth is to be derived from these voices is not stated. 
Finally the stylistic imitation of the Authorized Version sug- 
gests that the author is more religious than the religious men he 
criticizes, and the archaic inversion ‘they heard it not’ sounds 
like a condemnation by an Old Testament prophet. But in spite 
of this complicated facade of evasion the passage bears all the 
marks of hasty composition. It is unthinkable that it represents 
a planned deception of the reader by the author. The conflict 
revealed in this passage and, I would suggest, in all sentimental 
passages, is unconscious. Sentimentality is the product of an 
unarticulated fantasy. Mr V. S. Pritchett writes of Meredith’s 
Richard Feverel: ‘Richard had been just as much in love with the 
Thames valley as with the young lady, and Meredith did not 
know it.’ These last four words are the key. I think conscious 
sentimentality can only occur when an author is deliberately 
writing down to his readers — say, a sophisticated person writing 
for a woman’s magazine — and such writing is of no literary 
importance and slight psychological interest. 

The extraordinary thing is that the unconscious mind will 
erect such complex structures as are revealed, for instance, in 
Jerome, without the author being deflected from his ordinary 
careless course. We all know that Dickens wrote blank verse 
when he had a touching scene to describe; but we may never 
stop to think how odd it is that he was unaware of the fact; and 
what hard work his conscious mind would have found it if 
writing blank verse had been a matter of deliberate policy. Such 
unconscious activity suggests that the motives of sentimentality 
are strong and deep and that it is a phenomenon of some im- 
portance. 


Ill 


The previous examples have been elementary in the interests 
of clear definition. But, of course, the most rewarding instances 
are more difficult to spot. One fruitful source of sentimentality 
in talented writers is embarrassment on the score of readers’ 
reactions to their views. Thus Mr E. M. Forster in Howard’s End 
described how Margaret Schlegel as a child, confronted with 
her German and English relatives at once, tried to get them to 
argue out the question, ‘Had God appointed Germany or 
England to govern the world ?” 
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Whereat they blushed, and began to talk about the weather. 
‘Papa,’ she cried — she was a most offensive child — ‘why will 
they not discuss this most clear question ?’ Her father, survey- 
ing the parties grimly, replied that he did not know. Putting 
her head on one side, Margaret then remarked, “To me one of 
two things is very clear; either God does not know His own 
mind about England and Germany, or else these do not know 
the mind of God.’ A hateful little girl, but at thirteen she has 
grasped a dilemma that most people travel through life with- 
out perceiving. 

Here the sentimentality is signalized by the words ‘a hateful 
little girl’. Clearly the author does not think she was hateful, and 
would be sad if we thought so. He is like a mother making an 
excuse for a naughty child by blaming it too much in the hope 
that the bystanders will contradict her. Why is he uneasy and 
embarrassed ? Partly because, being an opponent of dogmatism, 
he is afraid of being thought to preach at us; so that he puts the 
words of wisdom into Margaret’s mouth. This is not quite satis- 
factory either, because a child’s preaching may be found dis- 
tasteful, and we may be led to wonder whether what Margaret 
had discovered by the time she was thirteen can be so very pro- 
found after all. So Mr Forster pretends to agree with us in 
assuming that we need not bother too much about Margaret’s 
opinions; and then gives himself away with the clarion call, 
‘She has grasped a dilemma that most people, etc., etc.’ The 
rhythm here is interesting, for it is in great contrast to Mr 
Forster’s normal restrained style. It is the rhythm of the political 
peroration. Sentimentality, being an unconscious force, affects 
every faculty at once. The basic cause of it all here is timidity. 
Mr Forster believes he knows what God really feels about 
England and Germany. He wants to tell us, but he does not 
want us to realize that it is he who has done the telling. 

Galsworthy may sound to be rather easy game. But he will 
show us how sentimentality may arise from an author’s un- 
certainty about his own relation to his time, and about his own 
degree of moral severity. 

In The Silver Spoon he says: 


Like most reputations, that of Marjorie Ferrer received 
more than its deserts. If you avow a creed of indulgence you 
will be indulged by the credulous. In truth she had only had 
two love affairs passing the limits of decorum, had smoked 
opium once and had been sick over it, and had sniffed cocaine 
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just to see what it was like. She gambled only with discretion, 
and chiefly on race-horses, drank with strict moderation and a 
good head; smoked, of course, but the purest cigarettes she 
could get, and through a holder. 


And so on, a lot more. 

We first notice the delicious tone of ‘it’s only a little one’ 
which Punch once applied to the illegitimate baby. Love affairs, 
drugs, and cigarettes appear all to be on much the same moral 
level — equally serious, or equally trivial. But I think the real 
trouble is Galsworthy’s fear of not being up to date. He is de- 
scribing what he takes to be a very modern girl; and he wants to 
make sure that no one will think him an old fogey. ‘Smoked, of 
course’ (don’t run away with the idea that I haven’t been 
aware for a good many years that such things go on). This fear 
that he might himself appear no more than another Soames 
Forsyte seems to be a primary cause of Galsworthy’s senti- 
mentality throughout his work. It is, as Mr Eliot said of 
Matthew Arnold, ‘the zeal for reform which springs from dislike 
of change’. 

Of course it would be obtuse not to notice that there is also a 
satirical element here. To some extent (it is hard to say how far) 
the author is arraigning society for being unaware of the differ- 
ence in importance between a love affair and a cigarette. The 
sentimentality arises because he is not sure how far he intends 
his satire to go. He has not defined his own attitude to emanci- 
pation, nor, on the other hand, can he be sufficiently detached 
to present it in a neutral spirit. Unarticulated, incomplete 
satire, mixed with a taste for what is half attacked, is a leading 
element in Galsworthy’s sentimentality. 

Mr Forster, then (but only occasionally), and Galsworthy 
frequently, are sentimental because of a desire to be thought 
different from what they are. Many other authors have had the 
same wish, especially the wish to be thought modern, progres- 
sive, revolutionary. This type of sentimentality springs from a 
half-awareness of the clash between one’s public and private 
character. 
Iv 

A type which seems cognate to the last, because it shares the 
attempt to impose a false idea of the author’s personality, is to 


be found in the tough sentimentality so common to-day, and of 
which Mr Raymond Chandler and Mr Graham Greene are 
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guilty at times. Their sentimentality generally springs from a 
determination not to be impressed by what would be very 
shocking, surprising and alarming to most people. Marlowe and 
Scobie can stand anything, it seems. But at the same time they 
are not machines; we are intended to sympathize very strongly 
with them. The slight tremor of the eyelids as Scobie refuses 
leave from West Africa after all those months, or as Marlowe 
returns to the scene of his previous beating-up, can speak 
volumes. We are required at the same time to sympathize with 
their sufferings and admire their insensibility. Oddly toughness 
is nearly allied in literature to understatement. Confronted with 
a most distressing suicide and a distraught priest, ‘Scobie 
finished his aspirin. “I suppose I’d better go along” ’ The 
trouble here is having it both ways — suffering and insensibility 
together. 

A similar difficulty often occurs with the golden-hearted tart 
and the generous gangster. These characters need not be senti- 
mental, but they generally are because they are represented as 
if the two halves of their minds were totally unconnected. Their 
sin does not influence their generosity nor their generosity their 
sin. The sentimentality lies in the convenient evasion of the fact 
that all our more important actions influence our personality, 
and though personalities can contain contradictions nothing 
can be in a watertight compartment. I think it would be true to 
say that to avoid sentimentality in dealing with subjects like 
these is a sign of real distinction. 

Mr Greene’s sentimentality, where it occurs, is also rooted in 
his equivocal attitude to sin. Any Christian novelist must pro- 
ceed on the assumption that goodness is more varied and ulti- 
mately more interesting than evil. Yet it is well known that bad 
characters in books are nearly always the best and the con- 
vincing portrayal of sanctity is the rarest and most difficult of 
literary feats. This conflict gives rise to a perfectly honourable 
dilemma, springing out of the requirements of the Christian re- 
ligion on the one hand and the observed facts of human nature 
and of literature on the other. We should not be too quick to 
condemn those who find the conflict damaging to their art. But 
in Mr Greene’s case the trouble seems to be that he will not 
admit this perfectly honourable dilemma to himself. He will go 
on asserting that sin is only interesting, as it were, by contrast 

with the world of grace, when all the time he is revealing a con- 
noisseur’s interest in sin itself, and even at times regarding it as a 
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sign of vitality or even as a religious substitute. One must say, 
though, in fairness that, given Mr Greene’s subject-matter, the 
problem of avoiding sentimentality altogether is a very difficult 
one. 


Vv 


The example of Dickens is enough to show that the great may 
be sentimental, if they allow unadmitted private desires or frus- © 
trations to cloud their artistic purposes. Ladislaw in Middle- 
march is an obvious example, but this need not be held to pre- 
vent the book from being on the whole a masterpiece. It makes 
a great difference whether sentimentality occurs at a slack 
moment in the writing, a moment of low pressure, or whether it 
affects a climax. Little Nell inflicts something like a death 
wound on The Old Curiosity Shop. But in Redgaunilet the book’s 
real subject, the collapse of Jacobite idealism in an alien, calcu- 
lating world, is treated without a trace of sentimentality. Red- 
gauntlet himself is not sentimentally conceived, because he has 
deliberately chosen to be an incurable romantic, has faced all 
the painful consequences of his choice, and is not protected by 
his creator from these consequences, Many features that might 
have spelt danger to many novelists, such as the blind beggar, 
are quite free from the taint. The sentimentality occurs in the 
comparatively unimportant relationship between Lilias Red- 
gauntlet and Darsie Latimer. He has fallen in love with her 
almost at first sight, not knowing her to be his sister. He is cured 
of his love by disgust at her free-and-easy manner towards him 
(due to an awareness, which he does not share, of their real re- 
lationship). Thus he is well out of love and suffers no regrets 
when the revelation that she is his sister is made to him. This is 
sentimental because it evades the natural consequences of the 
plot — the inevitable psychological disturbance which would 
occur when a man found that the woman he loved was really 
his sister. 

But this may be considered a mild and comparatively harm- 
less form of the disease. It is an evasion, certainly, but seems to 
have as its chief purpose the covering-up of a piece of careless- 
ness in plot-construction and to save time. It does not approach 
the book’s emotional core. A great novel which has the diseases 
nearer to its centre, but still not near enough to be fatal, is Little 
Dorrit. Here it lies in the unadmitted quality of Clennam’s feel- 
ings for Little Dorrit herself, ineffectually symbolized by roses 
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floating away to the sea, and the like. His affection is neither 
overtly sexual nor merely fatherly, and the mixture of the two is 
too alarming to be faced. Therefore a smoke-screen comes down, 
which is sentimentality. If the difficulty of discussing the matter 
had been fully realized by Dickens he might still have refused to 
discuss it, but would have avoided sentimentality, just as Jane 
Austen is not sentimental in her refusal to dwell on the elope- 
ments in Mansfield Park, because she is well aware that she does 
not wish to discuss them, and no unconscious evasion is neces- 
sary. 
Similarly, if parts of Pamela may fairly be called sentimental, 
Clarissa is not. If Pamela is sentimental it is because her creator 
did not care to analyse her motives fully; for the logic of the 
story seems to demand that she should have been in fact more 
calculating than she is allowed to appear. But Clarissa Harlowe 
contains a complete analysis of motive, conscious and uncon- 
scious. The evasion comes in Clarissa herself, unwilling to admit 
that her feelings about Lovelace are mixed and contradictory. 
Her evasion does not impose on her creator, who here evades 
nothing. Complete analysis of motive honestly carried out pre- 
cludes sentimentality altogether, and so, paradoxically, the 
more ‘sentimental’ a novel is in the eighteenth-century sense, 
the more detailed in its psychological treatment, the less senti- 
mental it is likely to appear to the judgement of the critic. 
Perhaps M. Mauriac, who is normally free:from the taint, 
allows a touch of it to mar A Kiss for the Leper. One must proceed 
with caution in considering a translation in this connection, but 
it seems on the whole preferable to an ignorant attempt to dis- 
entangle the subtler connotations of French words. The passage 
describes the wedding night of a man whose bride has conceived 
for him a deep physical repulsion. 


Two guardian angels hid their shamed faces in the folds of 
the cretonne window-curtains. Long was the battle waged by 
Jean Péloueyre, at first with his own ice-bound senses, and 
then with the woman who was as one dead. As day was dawn- 
ing a stifled groan marked the end of a struggle that had lasted 
six long hours. Soaked with sweat, Jean Péloueyre dared not 
make a movement. He lay there, looking more hideous than a 
worm beside the corpse it has at last abandoned. 

She looked like a sleeping martyr. Her matted hair clung to 
her forehead as in the throes of death, accentuating the thin- 
ness of a face which might have been that of a beaten child. 
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Her hands, crossed on her innocent breast, clasped a faded 
scapular and a necklace of sacred medals. Someone should 
have kissed her feet, lifted her tender body, and run with it, 
still unwaked, to the open sea, there to leave it to the chaste 
mercies of the creamy foam. 


There is surely some exaggeration here’ (six hours? as one 
dead? martyr? matted hair?), and though exaggeration does 
not in itself constitute sentimentality, it often gives a warning of 
it. The idea of the guardian angels hiding their faces suggests 
that the source of the trouble is M. Mauriac’s uncertainty as to 
how much it is right for him to tell. His artistic conscience im- 
pels him to be frank, but he does not want to be guilty of a 
prurient curiosity, or to encourage it in his readers. In fact, of 
course, the suggestion (conveyed by the guardian angels) of ob- 
servers with shrinking, half-averted eyes gives just the prurient 
effect that the author wished to avoid; and this effect is 
heightened by the pathetic fallacy in ‘chaste mercies of the 
creamy foam’. The use of the word ‘child’ also piles on the 
horror — at any rate in the English version. The subtle senti- 
mentality of this passage, which also has its merits, seems to 
have several different sources. There is uncertainty about the 
apparently conflicting claims of morality and art, but, as 
always, it is an uncertainty that has not been recognized and 
faced. There is, too, a mild touch of the disease which afflicted 
Dickens in a more violent form when he wrote of Little Nell. M. 
Mauriac has not faced the fact that, in spite of his perfectly sin- 
cere misgivings, he still with one corner of his mind enjoys his 
heroine’s desperate predicament. This is indicated, for instance, 
by the gratuitous and irrelevant extra twist of horror conveyed 
by the image of the worm and the corpse, quite inappropriate 
in the context. It is an attempt to dehumanize the man, who is 
really, in his doubts, his semi-impotence, and his repulsiveness 
only too human, and nothing at all of a beast. 

This is the most advanced example that I have to offer, and 
it is appropriate that the conflict which is here partly evaded is 
one which will always be, except to those who consider either 
morality or art trivial, exceptionally important and puzzling. A 
writer who slips into sentimentality upon such a subject can 
feel, if he later recognizes his error, that the extreme difficulty of 
his task may excuse a great deal. 
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VI. 

To sum up, then, it seems that sentimentality is always un- 
conscious, that it is due to a failure to face the consequences of 
things, and especially to a failure to realize that two ideas, or 
feelings, or artistic purposes, are in conflict. Some of the chief 
sources of these conflicts are the substitution of emotion for 
thought, emotion in fact that will not admit that it is emotion 
(Jerome), uncertainty about the author’s status vis-a-vis his 
readers (Forster), an unacknowledged mixture of friendly and 
satirical impulses (Galsworthy), the mingling of irreconcilable 
types of affection (Scott, Dickens), and the tension between two 
different categories of duty or principle (Mauriac). Very few, if 
any, of the great novelists are wholly free from it, and it would 
be rash for any of us to suppose that we are. Sentimentality 
should be used as a critical term, as a word of censure but not 
of contempt, for there are cases where to avoid it is a task of 
great difficulty. This point, and the examples of Scott and 
Dickens will, I hope, release me from any suggestion of dis- 
courtesy to the distinguished living writers whom I have men- 
tioned. 

One might be inclined to feel that ifso many great writers can 
be sentimental, it cannot after all be such a serious crime. This 
would be a mistake. It is often true in the literary, as in the 
moral, world that the harder an error is to avoid the more 
serious its consequences are likely to be. The need for unity in a 
literary work is as absolute and peremptory now as when 
Aristotle enunciated it. Yet no one can doubt that in this 
respect many great writers have failed, and some have failed 
catastrophically. Sentimentality, like disorder, is the obverse of 
art. It is evasive where art is honest, misty where art is clear. It 
never achieves the mystery and suggestiveness which are the 
reward for penetrating as far as possible into subjects too deep 
to grasp in their entirety. The self-deception from which it 
springs is very human, but it is important for criticism that we 
should be aware of the faults even of our favourite authors. 
Otherwise we shall never fully realize their merits. 
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On the Idea of an Ideal 
Middle-class Speech 


P. N. Furbank 







class, upper-class. This is the simple pattern which we have 

in the back of our minds when thinking of the English 
class-system: the middle-class, like purgatory, being by 
definition a situation in which one is in motion upwards, with 
no wish or opportunity of staying still, and the upper-class a 
place from which those who descend reappear, like fallen 
angels, not in purgatory but in hell — as did Hardy’s D’Urber- 
villes. But is this model altogether the correct one? I think 
it certainly was in England, as elsewhere, during most of the 
nineteenth century. There was only one ideal of gentility for 
the characters of Jane Austen and Mrs Gaskell, that of the 
upper classes. Of course the whole system was in gradual 
motion. The signs of upper-class behaviour altered uncon- 
sciously as the conditions of life changed, and sometimes, as 
far as language goes, consciously, when certain pieces of in- 
group upper-class jargon came to be too freely imitated by 
those aspiring to enter the class. The schematic conception, 
however, remained the same, and in so far as a member of the 
middle-classes wanted to adopt ‘correct’ speech and manners 
there was only one model, and that was the hypothesis he 
formed to himself as to upper-class style. 

My feeling is that this is no longer quite an accurate account 
of things, and that sometime in this century a new fact, with 
its concomitant theory, has arisen to complicate this simple 
scheme. People often say that English class-theory is com- 
plicated and mysterious, and here perhaps is one of the things 
they have in mind. It must be understood that I am talking 
about class-theory, that is to say the constructions which the 
members of a society erect upon their actual personal feelings 
about their relations with those around them. This is essentially 
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a metaphysical question, being concerned with what our neigh- 
bours’ ‘real’ class is, as distinct from their apparent one: so- 
and-so is ‘not quite’, Billy Bennett was ‘almost a gentleman’. 
These distinctions cut across the sociological classifications of 
trade, professional class, nobility, etc. The archetypes on which 
they rest are intuitive and unverifiable, they are ‘given’ by the 
particular upbringing of the person making them, and he can 
never do more than tidy them up and correct marginal incon- 
Sistencies within them; their essential quality he cannot reach 
and alter by the reason, any more than he can the rest of his 
psychic inheritance. 

The new fact that I have spoken of concerns middle-class 
speech in the present century. We have only to listen, to hear 
in all sorts of circumstances and circles a kind of language which 
is thoroughly familiar to us, and which probably many of us 
actually use from time to time, and yet which is strange, almost 
bizarre, in character if we consciously attend to it; but the 
fact is we do not normally attend to it, we hear it and speak it 
(if we do) automatically. It is a kind of under-language which 
those who are trained in it use without recognizing it as their 
own. We would not write it, and its flavour has not often been 
caught by novelists. The language I am speaking of is a middle- 
class jokiness. I will give an example. Someone is piling parcels 
or books, or other objects, and the pile collapses. A stander-by 
ejaculates the single word ‘Subsidence!’ The point of the 
remark is to have chosen a suitably longish, or otherwise 
literary-sounding word, which facetiously aggrandizes the 
situation by bringing in inappropriate implications. The 
thing is not a joke; it is a sort of substitute for a joke, a pro- 
joke. It covers the situation and deals with it, for it is felt that 
the situation somehow needs dealing with; and dealing with it 
means saying something about it. We are at once in the field 
of class-behaviour. Only certain groups, and these belonging 
to the middle-classes, would think it was necessary to say any- 
thing here (it is an incident of the tiniest significance; nothing 
has been injured when the pile collapses, and no great disturb- 
ance has been caused). There is, on the other hand, some 
difference of class-position between the two actors, and this is 
one of the considerations suggesting that something ought to 
be said. The remark is meant to be unobtrusive — a pro-joke 
and not a joke proper — because a joke would draw attention 
to the speaker, whereas the intention of the remark is to fulfil 
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a communal need only. The remark itself, as I have implied, 
depends on drawing on presumed middle-class reserves of 
culture and linguistic knowledge, which are exhibited in 
selecting the ‘right’ (i.e. actually wrong) literary word. I say 
actually wrong, for of course the word is facetiously inappro- 
priate. This is essential, as an important characteristic of this 
language is that it should be evasive. It plays with events and 
ideas, taking them out of their true setting into a fantasy 
world. The fantasy world is chosen at random — though of 
course there are associations and comparisons which would be 
inadmissible. 

I hope the reader will have been able to recognize the kind 
of speech-incident I have been recording; it seems to me to be 
the sort of thing I overhear or take part in many times a day, 
and I have chosen this first example as being of an especially 
familiar and simple type. But I will give another example. 
Two professional-class young-middle-aged men greet each other 
on the top of a bus. They are sitting on opposite sides of the bus. 
One gets up to join the other. The second says ‘I don’t want to 
deprive you of your (pause) . . . nook’ (meaning his original seat). 
The key words are ‘deprive’ and ‘nook’. ‘Nook’ is very similar 
to ‘subsidence’. You will notice that the speaker has to pause 
to think of the appropriate word. The general intention of the 
pleasantry is clear — to cover the situation by saying something, 
yet to take any possible personal colour from the exchange of 
courtesies by converting it into a joke (a joke of the particular 
kind we are talking about, which is not a joke in the sense of 
having any point). This is one of the important functions of the 
special language; it is designed to prevent personal impact, and 
the possibility of conflict, both when there is some class- 
disparity involved, and also between equals, as here, when a 
direct exchange of courtesies without a.joke would have been 
too ‘sincere’, would have brought up the question of the 
personal relationship of the parties, with the remote possi- 
bilities of embarrassment and conflict which that entails. 

Another little scene. One housewife calls on another to 
borrow some pickling-jars. The key to what follows (I have 
only given the salient phrases) is that both speakers are con- 
scious of, and employ, language to discountenance the fact 
that they do most of their own housework nowadays. 


Scene: the kitchen. Time: afternoon. 
A. May I enter? I hope I’m not disturbing your siesta? 
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B. Can I dispose of your *brolly? 

A. (who is carrying one or two other articles) Can you accommodate 
my other impedimenta? (She makes her request for the pickling-jars. 
B. opens the pantry door.) 

B. Come and inspect my repertoire. I’m afraid there’s a certain 
amount of congestion. (In pulling some jars off a shelf B. gets a 
Splinter in her hand. She tries to extract it.) 

A. Can I perform? (meaning get the splinter out for her). (A. now 
draws attention to some dog’s meat (lights).) 

B. (with a laugh) Let me offer you some innards! 

A. I haven’t got'a receptacle. 

B. What about this platter? etc., etc. 


It is important to notice that the special language I have 
been discussing entails some effort of invention on the speaker’s 
part. Thus, though the rules for employing the language are 
conventional, it is not quite the same thing as conventional 
language in the usual sense of the term. To say ‘Good morning!’ 
or ‘Good heavens!’ is conventional, but it involves no thought 
at all, whereas the kind of language I am talking about requires 
you to make a fresh effort of imagination on every occasion. 
It is often done quite automatically, but, as in my bus example, 
it may mean that the speaker has to pause for thought (‘of 
your (pause) . . . nook’); and if he is not adept his powers of 
invention may fail, though anyone trained in this language has 
many safeguards against that happening. 

The point about invention is significant, because it is this 
that gives the language a special bearing upon class-theory. 
Where correct behaviour is a matter of avoidances only — not 
saying ‘mirror’ or ‘pardon’, as in Nancy Mitford’s Uncle 
Matthew’s list; not speaking with the wrong accent, or per- 
forming socially incorrect acts — the middle-class person is, in 
the nature of things, placed in an upward-moving réle; one 
avoidance will open out into another in a constant progression. 
But when membership of a particular middle-class group 
depends upon the ability to invent an approved speech, this has 
the effect of anchoring the group’s members within it, of 
turning it into an in-group. And this is what I think is happen- 
ing to some degree. Few people regard their class-status as 
depending wholly upon their power to invent this kind of 
language; but for many people it plays some part in their 
class-philosophy, and where it does so it has a stabilizing 
tendency. During this century there have come to be “Two 
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Nations’ inside the middle-class: those who as before regard 
correctness as a matter of what the upper-classes are conceived 
to do, and those who are to a lesser or greater extent contented 
with the social security given them by their capacity for 
inventing this special middle-class language — so many virtuous 
pagans, as it were, in a limbo of their own making, neither in 
hell nor in purgatory. 

Where are we to place this limbo socially? The phenomenon 
I have been talking about has, in one sense, to be called an 
upper middle-class phenomenon, because adoption of this 
language is the mark of promotion from the lower-middle to 
the upper-middle class. Its use, however, is limited to the lower 
regions of the upper-middle class. (The term ‘upper middle- 
class’ is misleading here, because it is generally used assertively : 
the terms ‘middle-class’ and ‘lower middle-class’ are reasonably 
precise technical expressions, but this is not true of ‘upper 
middle-class’ which always retains some emotive quality and is 
not very amenable to scientific use.) The group who use the 
language lie outside the circles of power and wealth. Its 
members typically live on salaries; they have a delicately 
adjusted set of attitudes towards money, tending to condemn 
those both above and below them socially for ostentation and 
vulgar display. They are fiercely independent, and have little 
feeling for the wider family ties — shades of social distinction 
easily springing up between cousins and in-laws. They are funda- 
mentally non-political, not being clear as to what interests 
they may claim to represent; and in general they have a 
marked fear, which their speech-habits reflect, of commitment 
and engagement. 

One or two more speech-examples from my own experience. 
(The reader will soon be able to think of his own.) A group of 
middle-class people, largely strangers to one another, are 
spending a holiday in a cottage in the country. A young man 
opens a bottle, with difficulty: the others stand round mur- 
muring disjointed phrases such as : ‘Concentration!’ ‘Firmness 
of muscle!’ Again, a wife, having had a casual acquaintance 
of her husband’s introduced to her on a train, takes up her 
book saying ‘Do you mind if I sink straight back into my 
Italian?’ Both the ejaculations, and ‘sink straight back into 
my Italian’ are clearly spoken in inverted commas. The former 
have a very strange effect when listened to detachedly, but they 
exemplify the process of phrase-making particularly well, 
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because the whole effect is like that of some word-finding game. 
The words or phrases are enunciated as far as possible for their 


‘thesaurus’ quality, and not for any point they might have. . 


The rule in both examples is to find applicable phrases of a 
kind which might be found in literature, where people are 
seriously said to possess ‘firmness of muscle’ or to ‘sink back 
into’ their books. Of course, members of the same social 
group are often keen on word-games, and on crossword 
puzzles — of which this language frequently reminds me; it is 
easy to think of oneself exclaiming ‘Subsidence’ or ‘Nook’, with 
a note of triumph, in answer to a crossword-puzzle clue. 

We touch on a well-known quirk of the English middle- 
classes here. Many of us have a quiet old aunt in the country, 
of no intellectual pretensions whatsoever, who is a mass of 
lexicographical knowledge, and on whom we can always rely 
to tell us what difficult words like ‘Struthious’ and ‘Patavinity’ 
mean. This is partly a direct consequence of the fact that she 
does crossword puzzles — but she wouldn’t do crossword puzzles 
if she didn’t stand in a special relation to knowledge and 
culture — respecting it, and possessing it in some measure by 
reason of her class-status and environment, but having no 
good use for it. At many levels of the intellectual scale the 
English middle-class will be found to have a little more literacy 
than they know what to do with; some inhibition forbids 
members of it to speak up to the level of literacy which they 
actually possess — it would be showing-off — and one result is 
that they parody their own unused literacy in the middle- 
class pro-joke, with its reference to concealed literary and 
lexicographical reserves. It is self-dramatization and self- 
conscious parody, when they say things like ‘Do you mind if 
I sink back into my Italian?’ — a self-parody that is sometimes 
misunderstood. The working classes are often puzzled by it; 
they ask, ‘Why are they always laughing?’ and fear that it 
may be at them. 

Though, again, to say that this way of talking is self-conscious 
is misleading, for if there is self-consciousness it is a shared 
one; the language is used to reach out to other people with, to 
smooth things over, to bridge gulfs and evade difficulties; and 
for this purpose it is clearly very useful. For instance, there are 
by chance no soup spoons on the dinner table. You might say 
to your hostess, who wonders why you don’t begin eating your 
soup, “There are no ufensils’, This looks embarrassing on the 
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printed page, but I can conceive of a situation where the 
danger of offence in saying “There are no spoons’ would be 
keen enough for the rules to justify this verbal variation. For 
those who use the language do not always enjoy doing so. It 
calls for various degrees of wilful fantasy-making and verbal 
acting-the-fool, and sometimes these may be embarrassing to 
the speaker. I once collected some phrases used during an 
especially nervous social occasion, and these show the lengths 
to which the element of wilful craziness in this style of talk 
will go. During a seaside holiday the middle-aged married 
headmaster of a smart preparatory school was playing a 
game of improvised miniature golf with myself and one or 
two other youngish persons. He was evidently uncertain of 
our relative social positions. The talk was on these lines (my 
notes in brackets). 

‘Where’s *ze ’ole?’ (imitation Frenchman). 

‘Well rolled, ball!’ 

‘Can I... relieve you of your club?’ (mock-literary). 

Q. ‘How goes the time?’ (mock-archaic ?). 

A. (The headmaster) ‘Very (pause) . . . pleasantly. Very 
(pause) . . . comfortably’ (meaning it was still early). 

So it went on. There was a girl there who used also to ask 
‘How goes the enemy?’ (meaning the time). But this was 
tacitly agreed to be vulgar. And, moreover, it was a set joke; 
she did not invent it, which is what the headmaster did, how-- 
ever desperately, with his ‘pleasantly’ and ‘comfortably’. A 
set joke, even if pointless, does not quite meet the demands of 
absolutely random variation and equivocation — the assertion 
of middle-class freedom from the ties of fact - which is the goal 
of such language. We must understand, further, that this goal 
is not the same as that of ‘Cranford’-ish ladies, who might 
speak of the ‘limbs’ of chairs (though I am not certain that they 
ever did). The aim is not freedom from certain awkward facts, 
but from aii facts, a total divorce of words from things. 





My Little Grey Home 
in the North-East 


James Kennaway 


estate. She was healthy, she was young, she was at ease 
with horses and she came from a good home. She would 
not marry virgin, but she did not smoke. 

Erik picked himself up and smiled at her. He spoke with a 
highly cultured foreign accent. 

‘You have not injured me,’ he said, and he shrugged. ‘I 
know what girls are.’ 

Rosie lifted her eyelids slowly and stared at him. She had 
been gathering leaves with two boards and now she dropped 
these into the wheelbarrow. Before she bent down to wheel it 
away she glanced round to make sure that he was not going to 
do the same rude thing with his hand. 

‘That’s all right,’ Erik said cheerfully. ‘I don’t mind. I don’t 
force girls to do anything. I don’t need to do that.’ 

‘Ruddy Poles,’ she said and with a grunt she pushed the 
barrow forwards. He followed half a pace behind. 

‘If you like, Rosie, I’ll push the wheelbarrow for you. Come 
along, my dear child, be a good sport. You’re a lady, Rosie, 
that’s easy to see. For a boy like myself you can be a good 
sport.’ 

She did not turn round, so he changed his tactics. 

‘Rosie, I was joking really. I always joke, you know. Some 
people say, “Erik, he is always drinking.”’ You have heard this, 
haven’t you?’ 

Still she did not reply. 

‘Absolutely, you have. But it’s not true. I’m always like this. 
I’m of good heart.’ Sensing that he was not impressing her with 
his gaiety he now leant forward very seriously and touched her 
elbow. ‘Rosie, a word in your ear. I know you won’t mind me 
saying this. I hear things.’ He saw her eyelids flicker with 
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curiosity and that was enough. He drew closer and spoke faster. 

‘The village boys are not for you, Rosie. I heard you were at 
the village hop on Saturday. I hear these things. You don’t 
want to get mixed with these people. They’re very and abso- 
lutely crude.’ He pouted and shook his head. ‘Absolutely. I’ve 
seen the other girls come and go. We had one once called 
Caroline. She went dancing too much. You don’t want to get 
mixed up too much. I tell you frankly, she ended in the family 
way.” 

‘Push off,’ Rosie said. 

‘I am only trying to save you heartache.’ 

‘Push off.’ 

He rattled, then he laughed. ‘Look at Rosie blush. I see 
something now. But I see something now!’ 

She lifted up the board and swung at him, but nimbly he 
danced away. He was laughing loudly as he ran back to the 
house. 

‘You mark my words. Absolutely mark them, Rosie.’ 

She picked up the wheelbarrow and continued forward, 
forgetting him as soon as he was out of sight. 

Erik is still at home. He’s a wiry little man with square 
shoulders and a flat chest. His eyes are as light as china and, 
set in the middle of a tanned face, they are weird and startling. 
No matter what clothes or shoes he wears, Erik’s a Pole. 

He’s a perfect denial of the theory that suffering does a man 
good. In spite of some of his more extravagant claims, he lived 
in a very bad part of Danzig, and even before the war he 
suffered unimaginable privations. This experience made him 
neither a martyr nor a missionary. It made him envious, dis- 
honest and very shrewd. His china eyes move more swftly than 
a snake’s. 

When he first came to Buchanty as batman to a beautiful 
officer Erik made himself a go-between. He had a talent for 
understanding the psychology as well as the language of 
strangers and soon he became indispensable. Erik, in his gym 
shoes, was at everybody’s elbow. 

Somehow, when the Polish Army moved on to the next 
killing ground, Erik did not move with them. He lingered 
until, even in the village, people got used to him as a sort of 
symbol of the days of the Poles. Like the broken marriages and 
the broken hearts, he was part of the debris left behind by one 
of the most sexual armies ever to have occupied the North. 
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His joking, his gossiping, his dancing and wheedling all 
might be forgiveable, but for one fact. He is over fifty. 

He stopped running and laughing outside the kitchen door, 
and he looked round sharply, as if the dustbins were watching 
him. He pirouetted, pointed his toe and with dignity he walked 
into the kitchen. There Robbie, the skeleton of my Nanny, 
was preparing tea for Sir William. Sir William is the ghost 
of my father. He was in the study, counting out his death 
duties. 

Robbie paid no attention to Erik for some minutes. Then she 
said, ‘We don’t sit on the kitchen table. That’s something we 
don’t do,’ and she peered at him. She was bone thin and her 
lips were blue. Only her hands were red. She had a blue shawl 
round her shoulders because she always felt the cold. But 
Robbie was not the one to complain. 

Erik looked at her blankly as if she were a thing, not a person, 
and she turned her eyes away. He was paring his thumb-nail 
with a kitchen knife. 

‘Nor do we cut our nails with the kitchen knives.’ 

He cocked his head on one side and smiled very sweetly. 
He laid the knife on the table beside him, obediently, and she 
looked at him again very warily. She mistrusted him completely 
when she said, “There’s a good boy. Now Robbie must take 
through the tea. . . . Must take through the tea.’ She touched 
the tray on the table beside him. ‘Butter,’ she said, ‘and toast. 
Tea biscuits, sugar, cream, tea and hot water. All correct, as 
the American say.’ 

As she bent down to pick up the tray he leant over as if he 
were going to kiss her. Instead, he shouted as loudly as he could 
in her ear—‘Bah"’ 

She cried. She dropped the tray, which landed safely but 
with a crash, on the table. She staggered back, one hand on 
her forehead, the other on her chest. 

‘Beastly cad,’ she was saying, ‘beastly cad,’ and she looked 
as if she would weep. 

Strangely, Erik was not laughing. He continued to stare at 
her as if she were an object. He sat quite still, and in the dark 
kitchen his eyes looked white. He never blinked. 

Picking up the tray again she turned away quickly. ‘Excuse 
me, God,’ she muttered, as if God stood between her and the 
kitchen door. ‘Excuse me—but he’s a horrid little man. A 
horrid little man.’ 
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Erik shrieked like a parrot as she went through the felt- 
covered kitchen door, but he did not laugh for more than a 
moment. He walked through to the pantry and opened and 
closed the sliding cupboard doors because he liked the noise 
they made. Then he went to the window and admired himself 
in the mirror there. He admired himself for a long time, then 
he told himself in Robbie’s voice—‘The wind will change; 
that’s what will happen.’ He was an exact mimic and now his 
hands gripped his lapels. In the broad Scotch of the preacher, 
the ‘a’ as in ‘car’, he said ‘Vanity, vanity.’ But he was too good 
at that imitation. It bored him now. He had tried it on the 
land-girls a thousand times. 

Erik had an ambition which only Lady Fiona knew, Lady 
Fiona being the wreck of my stepmother. He looked at himself in 
the mirror as if that ambition were realized, and it thrilled him. 

His ambition was to be the manager of the Ritz Hotel, London. 

There’s another odd thing about him. In a strange way he’s 
efficient and he never forgets the jobs he has to do. He’ll 
memorize the whole shopping list and never forget an item. 
About the house he’s surprisingly methodical. The Hoover 
never misses a corner and the ashtrays are always washed as 
well as emptied. He sets the dinner table absolutely perfectly, 
absolutely, and he arranges the centre-piece of flowers with 
devotion. 

Without a gesture of complaint, without a ‘tut’ or a wag of 
the head he went to fill the boiler. He did this carefully and 
thoroughly, refilling the hods and brushing out the little boiler 
room before he left. He scattered the last handful of dust on 
the path outside, saying in the preacher’s voice, ‘And unto dust 
ye shall return, you — eh — you miser-able sinners.’ He quite 
often goes to church, because it amuses him. 

After that he went to the library, pinched a cigarette from 
the box, lit it nonchalantly with the table-lighter and looked 
around the room, pretending it was his. The blinds were drawn 
down to shield the books from an afternoon sun that would not 
harm them. The blinds glowed yellow and the room had an 
extra richness. A retired marshal should have written his 
memoirs here. But soon it bored Erik, and slipping downstairs 
to the lower hall he went out the visitors’ door to the North 
Court. There he clapped his hands to frighten the white doves 
from the portico and he flung a small pebble at the peacock 
which was insulted rather than scared, 
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Hearing the echo of dogs barking, and the noise bounced 
round and round, he walked across the court and took the path 
through the wood to the kennels. Like most old soldiers, he 
wore his plimsolls all day. His trousers were khaki barathea, 
‘borrowed’ from an officer who was killed. His sweater was 
Fair Isle, because the pattern amused him, and over it he wore 
the insignia of his office, the short white cotton coat. 

There were at that time twenty-six terriers in the kennels 
and they were barking their heads off. They were small and 
wiry and, while one or two sat in the middle of the run howling, 
the others dashed round in circles, climbing on boxes and 
perching on upturned bowls. 

A bucket of food and a ladle stood outside the run. Fiona had 
left the dogs’ dinner to cool, and for the moment she had dis- 
appeared. The mixture fascinated Erik and he stirred it round 
and round with a stick. He felt like a witch. All the dogs came 
up to the gate and barked and howled. Erik grinned. He took 
the bucket nearer, until it was only an inch or two short of the 
netting. Still staring at the dogs he mixed the food. Scenting it 
strongly, one of the terriers pulled back its lip, bared its teeth and 
twitched its nose. Erik imitated it. When it barked he barked. 

Plucking up courage, because he was nervous of the dogs, 
he stood up straight and touched the latch on the gate. He 
shouted in the way Fiona shouts at the dogs and kicking his 
toes in front of him he went inside the run. He swore and 
shouted all the time and for a moment they kept back, yapping 
and howling and leaping in the air. But when he leant down to 
fill the first bowl they rushed in. Suddenly they were jumping 
at the bucket, at the ladle and at him. They knocked over the 
bowl that had been filled; they snarled and screamed. He 
panicked. He dropped ladle and bucket and, no longer com- 
posed enough to swear, he, too, made a sort of flustered baying 
noise and ran fast for the gate. 

Fiona was already there. Her little face was set and angry. 
She said nothing to him, but slipped past, closing the gate 
behind her. She spoke to the dogs fiercely, but not angrily, and 
their ears dropped back. 

‘Goo-on,’ she said, and when they had backed away she 
stamped her foot to control the noise. ‘Shut up, dogs.’ 

Within a few seconds they were quiet. One of her favourites, 
with his ears tucked back and his tummy nearly touching the 
ground, crept forward very shyly, wagging his tail. 
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“You go back, too,’ she said. Then while they waited in a 
heap she filled the long bowls. At her word they dashed forward 
for their meal and there was ample room for all of them. 

Fiona dropped the ladle into the bucket, wiped her porridgy 
fingers on her corduroys and pushed a strand of her hair away 
from her face. She shook her head so her hair lay back, half- 
red, half-grey and all straggly. She still did not look at Erik, 
who was waiting on the other side of the wire. He was whistling 
as he walked up and down, hands in pockets, kicking the turf 
with his heels. ; 

There’s something dead about Fiona’s face. She’s pale, 
except for a few freckles. She looks exhausted, and her voice is 
curiously flat. She gives each word the same emphasis, like a 
six year old. She pauses before she says anything as if she finds 
it difficult to work out a whole sentence in advance. 

She said, ‘I’ve told you before, ducky,’ and he closed his eyes 
and shrugged. : 

They walked across the scrappy ground to the hut where 
she mixes the food. It was a hen-house once, and it stands on 
sloping ground. When she withdrew the stick from the latch 
the door swung forward. Inside, it was impossibly untidy and 


she shoved the bucket in with her toe. She flung the ladle after 
it 


Like any good mimic, Erik is very observant of small details. 
He noticed that she hesitated before she threw in the ladle and 
she often did this. 

‘But when you do throw it, you know, it’s as if it were the last 
time for ever.’ 

‘I suppose I think it is the last time.’ 

His hands moved. “Then each time you feed the dogs it takes 
you many minutes to find it.’ 

She looked at him dumbly, then she nodded. She took a 
crumpled packet of cigarettes from her pocket and offered him 
one. She lit her own, then handed him her clumsy lighter. She 
held out her hand so that he would return it, and they started 
homewards. Her toes pointed inwards, and she watched them 
touch the path. Only sometimes when she talked to him did she 
turn her face to his. 

‘I have two matters to discuss,’ he said, and he went straight 
on in an affected, serious voice which he borrowed from a Don 
who talked on the B B C. 

‘The girl called Rosie is not over-satisfactory and to-day she 
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was rather impudent. Rather. Apart from this she has been 
fraternizing with some of the villagers. While her private life 
is no concern of ours — but really not — the Principal of the 
Horticultural College may sometime refrain from sending his 
children here if each one of them returns with child.’ 

He watched the effect his words might have on her, but her 
expression never changed. Why, it hadn’t changed since 1942. 

At last he said ‘But this is a matter of the first order. It is no 
use being ostriches —’ 

‘The second ?” 

He pouted. ‘I think it is inadvisable to continue to breed 
John Russell terriers.’ 

‘Jack Russell.’ 

He hated to be corrected. ‘Jack is the diminutive of John, 
you understand,’ he said haughtily. 

‘Jack Russell’s still right.’ 

‘Absolutely,’ he said. ‘Nobody hunts here and nobody wants 
them. It is a waste of porridge, time and money.’ 

She seemed very slightly amused. Her lips just moved. 

He asked, ‘And what about these items?’ 

She thought to say, ‘Rosie has refused you and you are 
jealous of my dogs,’ but Erik had no virtues, so it was necessary 
to value his more attractive weaknesses. His childish transpar- 
ency was one of these, his vanity another. 

He stopped. ‘I wish you to make a clear statement,’ he said. 

‘T’ll think about it.’ 

‘Good. You understand I only tell you these things as part 
of my duty.’ 

‘Absolutely.’ 


‘Absolutely.’ 
When he saw the vapour trail of an aeroplane high in the 


sky he said, ‘That is a B O A C “Viscount” proceeding from 
Renfrew to Narvick and Karachi. It has four engines, a crew 
of five and thirty-one passengers on board. I think they will get 
there. Sometimes when I see these strings in the sky I have an 
ambition to desert my duties here. We could run a very high- 
class hotel in Ceylon with Polish cooking and call it Cappa de 
Monte. Breakfast would be served on the verandah.’ 

There was no doubt that Erik was good company. He always 
had some bright idea, and when they were most depressed his 
ideas grew more extravagant. But Fiona was not listening to his 
words. She heard the jingle of his voice as it rose and fell. 
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He stretched his arms out wide, and he looked up at the sky. 
‘Sometimes I yearn to go places,’ he said. She stopped and 
looked up, too. Then she looked at the woods and at the house 
and courtyard below. The granite sparkled in the weak sun- 
light. She blinked. 

‘And sometimes,’ she said, in the same monotonous voice, ‘I 
could scream.’ 

He looked at her anxiously for a minute, then clumsily, like 
a midget, he grabbed her hand and shook it rare saying, 
‘Keep your pecker up, Lady Fiona!’ 

She nodded gratefully and smiled. They began to wander 
down the hill, feeling a little better. 

This happens often, quite often. 
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Out and About 


Mme Feuillére holds Court at the Palace 
[on critical thermometer we have inside us does not rise 


or fall strictly according to the quality of the performance 
we are watching. It remembers its previous excitements 
or disappointments and is responsive or resistant before the cur- 
tain goes up. As far as I am concerned, Mme Feuillére can do 
no wrong. Those gig-lamp eyes, that dewy warmth, those 
sudden plunges from feathery soprano to suggestive contralto 
first softened me up twenty years ago when I saw her in the film 
F étais une aventuriére. Since then she has ripened and become 
more of a grande dame, while remaining a healthy, sprightly 
animal. Every actor or actress, however varied the réles he or 
she may play, strikes in each the same central note, which we 
like or dislike. Madeleine Renaud is every bit as clever as Edwige 
Feuillére, but her central note is thin and calculated. Mme 
Feuillére’s is full and generous. She sweeps through even silly 
films like Les Fruits de  Eté with charm and gusto. When, as in 
Julie de Carneilhan, she is given more to bite on and plays opposite 
a first-class actor such as Brasseur, the result is perfection. 
During her first fortnight at the Palace she has had neither a 
very subtle part nor outstanding support. The best of the three 
shows has been La Parisienne, Henri Becque’s Oh-so-French 
comedy about the wisdom of keeping to the humdrum satisfac- 
tions of a ménage a trois, instead of going after the keener 
pleasures of really illicit love. As the doubly adulterous wife, 
who at the same time carefully protects her husband’s interests, 
Mme Feuillére is enchanting. Being a combination of mother 
and minx, she is the answer to every Englishman’s prayer. Twit- 
tering delicious French, twitching an expressive bustle and all 
over the stage at once, she makes you feel unhappy because you 
know that the performance will end soon. She also has a charm- 
ing adagio passage when she is abandoned by the incompre- 
hensible young man who has, for a while, made the ménage a 
foursome. The play is very successful on the level of well-made 
farce, but the male parts are heavily caricatured. 
It was a mistake to put Le Carrosse du Saint-Sacrement on the 
same bill. The basic theme — the tussle between the Viceroy and 
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his mistress — is very similar to the struggle between Clotilde and 
Lafont in La Parisienne, with the result that it almost seems to be 
the same play in fancy dress. The part of the Viceroy was 
shockingly overplayed and Mme Feuillére was not really at 
home in the réle of minor Carmen. She did not quite manage 
to switch from Parisienne to Péruvienne. She should have been 
darker, deeper, wilder. 

As for La Dame aux Camélias, it is such an excruciating work 
that it is a triumph for any actress playing the name part to 
keep us in our seats until the end. If ever a play was saved by 
the obscure poetry of its title, it is this one. True, Marguerite 
herself has some slight character, and so has Prudence, the 
eniremetteuse, but there is nobody else in the play. Duval is a 
penniless phallic symbol; his dreary father comes straight out of 
the eighteenth-century drame bourgeois, and so do the two young 
lovers who live on love and pure water dans un logement trés simple 
until such time as the family relents and allows them to be 
equally asinine in unearned comfort. There could be nothing 
nastier than the mixture of Romantic love, money and tubercu- 
losis, with money and death winning hands down, but I suppose 
this very nastiness has something to do with the play’s immor- 
tality. How refreshing and how sound, compared to this mush, 
is Becque’s cynicism! 

Mme Feuillére keeps us in our seats. She takes the part more 
gently, less neurotically, than Garbo did in the film. During the 
performance I thought this was a mistake and kept wondering if 
the proper course would not have been to pull out all the stops. 
In retrospect, however, the rest of the play has mercifully faded 
and all that remains is the impression of Marguerite as a drop 
of purity in a tawdry world, which is no doubt the right impres- 
sion. Whether or not the suspicion that Mme Feuillére might be 
slightly intimidated by a really tragic réle is justified will be 
seen, after we go to press, when she does Phédre. J. G. Ww. 


The Barretts of Sunset Boulevard 


IVERSE are the motives which on a Monday morning 
]): 10.25 prompt men and women to seek shelter from 

the slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, and 
transiently to succumb to the twilight-sleep offered by the 
impersonal haven of a West End cinema. Not all, however, 
are in search of anaesthesia. The quiet-spoken elderly woman 
who was my neighbour at that hour in the wide open spaces 
of the Empire informed me that Elizabeth Barrett suffered 
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from arthritis, which was why she found it impossible to get off 
her sofa; that she herself also suffered from arthritis; and that 
she had come to see the film in the specific hope of discovering 
a clue to the secret of Elizabeth Barrett’s cure. By the time all 
this had been imparted, a succession of bright and flighty 
advertisements had run its course, and an anticipatory hush 
had fallen upon the auditorium. Slowly, the screen widened 
like the grin of the Cheshire cat, and grandiose, in CinemaScope 
and Metrocolour, not to mention Perspecta Stereophonic 
Sound, we were treated to the sight of a giant tree through 
whose trunk and branches a voice breathily asked ‘How do I 
love thee?’ and proceeded, in the most quotable but by no 
means the most distinguished of Elizabeth Barrett’s sonnets, 
earnestly to count the ways. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer take a certain pride in the amount of 
research that they carried out previous to the actual shooting 
in this country of their new version of a film based, like its 
predecessor, on the play by Rudolf Besier. For students of the 
Brownings the results will have a fascination all of their own; 
nowhere more so, perhaps, than in the casting of the principal 
parts. Robert Browning was five foot three. MGM _ have 
accordingly selected as the closest approximation to the poet 
an actor who stands six foot four in his socks. Browning, during 
the years that he was calling at Wimpole Street, was a pallid, 
thin young man who complained more earnestly and con- 
stantly of ill-health than did Miss Barrett herself. Mr Bill 
Travers is raw, robust and brash, with something crafty and 
innately unpoetic in the slant of a cold blue eye. Elizabeth, an 
invalid, on and off, since adolescence, was thin and worn, with 
sunken cheeks and a body racked by incessant coughing. 
Extended on an invalid’s sofa, Miss Jennifer Jones, with rosy 
lips, brilliant eyes and chubby cheeks suffers not a whit, and § 
has all the air of a complacent malingerer. Despite intermittent 
attempts at languor, she looks throughout markedly better-fed 
and more vigorous than any one of her dejected and hollow- 
cheeked brothers and sisters. (Was this, perhaps, what really 
worried Papa Barrett? Obviously, he was trying, throughout, 
to persuade her to get her weight down.) Certainly, there has 
been some miscasting here. Miss Virginia McKenna, with her 
slight figure, fine, sensitive features and pellucid voice, is, on the 
face of it, far better suited to the réle of Elizabeth Barrett than 
Miss Jones, whose range of expression varies throughout from 
sorrow (piteously fluctuating eyebrows) to (happiness), a wide 
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and meaty smile. Sir John Gielgud, whose exits and entrances 
provide the story with its necessary impetus, patently and very 
reasonably, does not believe in the incestuous passion so 
gratuitously foisted upon him by Rudolf Besier, and bears 
himself throughout with an air of frosty distaste. 

M G M have chivalrously been at pains to rescue Elizabeth 
from her Cinderella-like seclusion in the second-floor back- 
bedroom that she shared with Arabel and Flush. It would be 
unreasonable, it is true, to expect Hollywood to reproduce, 
and in Metrocolour too, the sad realities of this celebrated bed- 
sitter; its claustrophobic double door; its dark blinds; its 
windows hermetically sealed with paper; its accumulated layers 
of dust under the bed; its lurking spiders; its primitive hygiene. 
Generously, in its place, MG M have presented Miss Barrett 
with a suite of rooms; a film-star’s bedroom all to herself and, 
complete with Grecian pillars, drooping palms. and glossy 
period furniture, a sitting-room almost as large as the foyer of 
the Empire itself. Distressed, moreover, to learn that for years, 
month in, month out, Elizabeth was content to wear the same 
shabby black velvet dress, they have offered her a magnificent 
succession of rich and brilliantly coloured clothes which, 
nothing loth, Miss Barrett wears with all the aplomb of a 
professional model. 

It is not, however, only the bed-sitter that suffers a sea- 
change rich and strange. Where’er she walks, the magic wand 
of M G M spreads splendour in her path. Thus, no sooner does 
she set out to drive with Robert Browning around the Regent’s 
Park, than the lawns elongate themselves, the lake expands, 
the vegetation proliferates in the most abnormal manner; and 
in no time at all, the lovers are busy plighting their troth in 
what, oddly, appears to be one of the larger orchid houses at 
Kew. In all fairness to M GM it must, however, be pointed 
out that one or two attempts at realism have, in fact, inter- 
mittently been made. The fagade of the Wimpole Street house 
is unexceptionable (and this despite the fact that the drawing- 
room window unaccountably looks out on to a sea of green 
trees and blossom). Similarly, a long shot recognizably repro- 
duces the interior of St Marylebone church, where the lovers 
are in the act of being united in holy matrimony. Surprisingly, 
not only is Wilson absent from the ceremony, but so, also, is 
James Silverthorne, Browning’s cousin and best man, who 
cavalierly, it seems, has left Flush to deputize for him on this 
historic occasion. 
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The final shot shows us the happy couple in Italy. Browning, 
as is well known, was untiringly solicitous for the well-being of 
his wife; and, throughout his life, did all in his power to spare 
her distress of any kind. MG M have it, however, that the 
poet rejected, as a honeymoon resort, stuffy old Pisa; and, 
knowing that, since the death of a beloved brother by drown- 
ing, the very sight of the sea produced in Elizabeth an uncon- 
querable anguish, he chose a village built on the extreme edge 
of the seashore as the most favourable spot in which to inaugur- 


ate a life of wedded bliss. 
BETTY MILLER. 


Welshmen and Liberals 
F constituencies have the elections they deserve, then this 
extraordinary affair was as natural as were orthodoxies to 
Lewisham and Leamington. Let’s see now, there was the 

Labour candidate who was also a famous ex-Liberal who is 

also a Lloyd George, which meant powerful Welsh overtones 

even if she wasn’t, of her own accord, the leader of a campaign 
for a Welsh Parliament which is something the Labour Party 
has banned. And then there’s the fact that this was one of the 
last Liberal seats, which all helped. Then there’s the Liberal 
candidate who supported the Government’s Suez policy even 
if his party didn’t, and who opposed the Welsh Parliament 
even if his party didn’t. But these weren’t inconsistencies 
because Liberalism means you can think what you like. Yes, 
that was clear. Which left the Nationalist, who was all for 

Wales and used to support the Labour candidate’s campaign 

for a Welsh Parliament. A quick trip around the offices and 

the dark, male bars of Carmarthen Town where the miners 

talked about rugby football, the farmers about cars, and a 

group of Anglo-Indians counted out their lives with Grand 

National winners, and then away to the anthracite villages, 

the mountains and the lush valleys to examine the chorus and 

extras who, as in all elections, but particularly in this, were 
also the male and female leads. 

Inevitably, some London journalists could not see the trees 
for the Milk Wood. This angered Carmarthen people who could 
not see anything terribly, terribly amusing in preferring to 
speak Welsh rather than English; or fey in living on small farms 
without electricity ; or whimsical in crowding political meetings. 
I thought they were unfair, though, in putting it down to a 
characteristic English affectation of superiority disguising 
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ignorance. It seemed to me much more probable that whimsy 
sprang from a desire to praise innocence; there’s no trade like 
journalism for making that state seem desirable. Innocence lay 
in the county’s social anachronisms, as if here the twentieth 
century was still in its childhood, hadn’t yet come of neurotic 
age, an inevitable appraisal if one relied on casual, unrepre- 
sentative observation. In the east miners, who have more in 
common with the farmers than miners elsewhere, were regret- 
ting nationalization, wishing they had more control of their 
affairs, even suggesting that they would prefer to have local 
men own the pits, so alien and foreign were Board and Union. 
One could be forgiven for imagining the Industrial Revolution 
had just taken place. Nearby, children rode to a small, old 
school on horseback. A local councillor told me that, in all 
reason, the school should be closed, but that no one dare 
suggest such a course because ninety years ago a famous Welsh 
preacher and bard had been educated there. In the west, in a 
small, white-washed farm, oil-lamp-lit, high above a field 
where a porker was being carried to market in a scarlet Fiat, 
an old woman who could speak no English talked about the 
part her father (or it may have been her grandfather - I 
couldn’t make out whether she said tadcu or tad fi) had 
played in the agrarian ‘Rebecca Riots’ in the 1840s. She 
did not seem to find the rioters’ violence repugnant. One of 
the aspects of Carmarthen’s ‘innocence’ is that its murders 
usually have a peasant ferocity; other aspects are the wildness 
of its drinking habits, the rhetoric of its chapel sermons and 
its reverence for education. But the aspect which emerged most 
clearly in the election and which, more than any directly 
political factor, accounted for Lady Megan Lloyd George’s 
large majority was the desire to praise a famous name. As 
the owner of a woollen mill, proud that it was electrically 
operated, on the banks of the Teifi put it: ‘We don’t vote for 
parties, we vote for people’. One wonders how long this will 
last. Some people now have television; in Carmarthen Town, 
London House, the drapers, has been redecorated to look like a 
Littlewoods: children, educated beyond the county’s capacity to 
absorb them, complete their education by buying single tickets 
on the Red Dragon. But for all that, hints of ‘pixillation’ were 
misleading; there was no decadent self-regard; the imputation 


of innocence was resented. 
W. JOHN MORGAN. 














An Appreciation . . . 


Wyndham Lewis: An Energy 
of Mind 


G. S. Fraser 


‘I am an artist and my mind, at least, is entirely free; also 
that is a freedom that I hold from no man and have every 
intention of retaining.’ 

(Wyndham Lewis: The Diabolical Principle, Chatto and 
Windus, 1931, page 37). 
‘It is very much more difficult . . . to achieve anything in a 
lucid and simple utterance, than in an utterance that is very 
complex and wrapped up in a thousand protective sheaths.’ 
(Ibid, page 74). 

I 


HAD the privilege of meeting this very great man three 
[:== The first time was early in 1946, in the offices of Poetry 
London in Manchester Square. Lewis had just sold Tambi- 
muttu, who ran that firm and had, indeed, during the war 
almost run the new English poets, his book America and Cosmic 
Man, by no means one of his best books. He stood with his back 
to the fireplace in the large office with its big windows looking 
out on the sunny square. He leant with one hand on a stick; he 
wore a heavy black garment, half coat, half cape. A black, 
broad-brimmed hat of a modified sombrero type was set on his 
head, squarely. The hand not leaning on the stick played with a 
cigarette. Thick glasses magnified, and thus disguised the ex- 
pression of, the striking eyes. The face would have been very 
handsome if a certain jowlishness had not made it also a little 
froglike; the flesh, unlined and of a notable clear pallor, was 
moulded a little puffily on the fine bones. The voice was low, 
slightly muffled or muted, but oddly lacking, for all its pleasant- 
ness, in local or personal coloration. If the face seemed not so 
much a person’s face as a mask of calm, abstract intelligence, 
the voice had something of that impersonality, too. It gave mea 
faint shock when Lewis, praising the poetry of Roy Campbell, 
said that, of course, I would find Campbell ‘a bit of a hearty’. 
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Invisible inverted commas seemed to spring up round the slang 
phrase, and I realized that I myself was also being placed as ‘a 
bit of an aesthete’. He was extremely genial and forthcoming 
about all sorts of topics; and he seemed to weigh and consider 
the opinions of the young men gathered round him with a care- 
ful deliberating courtesy. 

Two or three years later, I saw him again when he talked to 
the Poetry Society in Portman Square about Ezra Pound. It 
was what one could only call a chatty talk, though a very inter- 
esting and agreeable one. He was talking about Pound, his old 
friend, who had fallen on evil days and for whom he felt much 
gratitude and affection, not about Pound’s poetry, which he 
had always criticized with penetrating severity. That personal 
warmth of feeling for Pound comes out also, I think, in his 
splendid portrait of the poet at the Tate. He described humor- 
ously, that evening, how Pound would spend his day writing 
poems and articles, training disciples, discovering geniuses, and 
in the evening would collapse on a settee in benign exhaustion; 
so we see Pound in the great Tate portrait, a composition of 
drastic simplicity, the torso and head reclining ovoids, the arms 
and legs almost, in their curved relaxation, like sausages. 

The last time I saw Lewis was much more recently, at a party 
at Kathleen Raine’s that followed a lecture. He was now blind, 
wearing dark glasses; his face seemed paler and also larger, the 
immobility of the features had now a strained and stretched 
quality. I remember that his pale, crouched stillness in a chair 
in a corner, his stillness and comparative silence, in a room full 
of small chattering groups, for ever breaking up and reform- 
ing, struck upon my imagination. Seeing nothing, saying almost 
nothing, apparently hearing almost nothing — the expression 
of his face had become, as it were, ‘set’, giving no indication of 
response to outward stimulus — he was yet the moral focus of 
that gathering, like the stillness at the centre of one of his own 
vortices. The eye, his sacred instrument, had deserted him; yet 
still, perhaps, like some great machine behind high, white 
unwindowed walls whose powerful low hum is out of one’s 
hearing, he was, from the clink of glasses, from the shuffling of 
footsteps, from the floating fragments of talk, absorbing, 
digesting, and gaily or grimly ‘placing’ us all. 


II 


The paradox of Lewis’s achievement and character can be 
perhaps expressed thus: that he was a man whose vision of life 
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was essentially an heroic one, whose taste was for the lonely and 
windy heights of human striving, and whose imagination, 
whether as a novelist or a painter, was that of a poet; his ele- 
ment was grandeur; and yet the climate of his age forced him to 
exercise his talent very largely in the direction of ‘blasting and 
bombardiering’, of satire and polemics. He very rarely exempli- 
fied, in his own art, the canons of what he thought the highest 
art should be. And a very strongly developed social conscience 
or (since he would have denied that he had a social conscience) 
an almost morbid alertness to every new kind of charlatanism 
that arose in his lifetime made him often deflect his attention, 
even from bad art, which was the great enemy, to ephemeral 
social conditions. A book like The Doom of Youth, for instance, is 
simply a sottisier of cheap articles from cheap newspapers of the 
1920s. Newspaper articles always flatter their readers, and in 
the 1920s the flattery took the form of telling the younger of 
these what gay young dogs they were and what old fogies their 
elders were. This was a nuisance, but it hardly deserved 250 
pages of Lewis’s most vigorous prose. The Apes of God, again, is 
like a full artillery bombardment of a painted cardboard stage 
set. The fashions and follies satirized in it are either of a kind 
more or less recurrent in all literary societies — the pulling of 
strings, the boosting of pet authors, the building up of ‘little 
clans’, and so on — and therefore indestructible by any satire; or 
they represent passing fads of the 1920s, or vices 6r weaknesses 
of particular obscure persons, that now require elucidation in 
footnotes. Lewis is using a steam-hammer to crack a nut. 

Here, also, as in all his strictly satirical writing, the victims 
seem to be present, not so much in person as in simulacrum: in 
jerkily and mechanically hollow clockwork models of them- 
selves. This outerness, this evisceration of the inner, is a mark also 
of Lewis’s paintings, which are not satirical in intention; the 
fine portraits of Pound, of Mr Eliot, and of Dame Edith Sitwell, 
have this in common, that the outer integument of the sitters 
seems to be not skin but a thin painted steely stuff; one feels 
that the figures are hollow inside, and quite light. They could 
be lifted up with one hand from their chairs; they have no 
fleshy or bony inner substance, no weight. (It is intéresting to 
remember that Lewis devoted a good part of his essay on the 
origins of the arts, The Dithyrambic Spectator, to the theory of Dr 
Elliot Smith, the cultural diffusionist, that the origins of the art 
of sculpture are to be sought in the art of embalming; the cor- 
ruptible inner parts of mummies have, of course, been removed, 
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and their skin dries into something very unlike living skin.) 
This instinctive hatred for mass, one might almost say for 
tactility, lay behind Lewis’s great sympathy with Berkeleyan 
immaterialism: 

Without adhering to the detail of the world of Berkeley — it 
is too dim in its mentalism, and dark, definitely, sometimes — 
and the disproportion of his theologic bias is a great obstacle 
ultimately — it is one of the best of all possible philosophic 
worlds. But . . . it is not quite ‘serious’ enough. We think, for 
instance, that the mind, in its unconscious part, could be 
said to maintain the mountains, tables and chairs in imagina- 
tive sub-existence, when not directly objects of perception: 
and I think we should be justified in saying that by some 
analogical process the inside of an elm or cedar, for example, 
could be said to be there, although it has never been per- 
ceived, When the food goes into the body we can feel it, of 
course, so that gives us back our own insides, even on the 
berkeleyan basis. 


That is from the last page of Time and Western Man: Lewis 
‘gives us back our own insides’, I think, a little grudgingly. The 
extraordinary decorations to that book, and to The Apes of God, 
recalling, as I think Mr Grigson first pointed out, in their 
jaggedness and complication, Easter Island totemic wood 
carvings, can be considered, if we emphasize ourselves into 
them three-dimensionally, as steely planes violently intersect- 
ing, as it were ramming through each other, at all sorts of 
angles, but enclosing, where they enclose volumes, only weight- 
less empty space. 

The roots of this hardening and mechanization of the outer 
simulacrum, this ‘bracketing off’, as it were, of the ‘inner man’, 
are to be found in the brilliant book of short stories, which in- 
cludes reworkings of some of Lewis’s earliest writing, The Wild 
Body. An essay in that book, too, expresses adherence to a 
theory of humour something like Bergson’s, that a man is comi- 
cal when he behaves like a machine. This is, of course, among 
other things, a very pedantic theory of humour (like Ben 
Jonson’s, which Lewis also admired). In the best story in The 
Wild Body, that about the blind beggar, the method does not 
work out, of course, as a humorous method at all; the image of 
the beggar is not even in the most sardonic sense funny, it is 
horrifying and haunting, lingering in the mind, long after one 
has closed the book, with a painful poetry. The theory worked 
best where, in practice, Lewis got beyond it. Kreisler, in Tarr, 
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like a character in Dostoevsky, is both tragic, when he is carried 
away by a series of self-destructive impulses from one suicidal 
folly to another, and also wildly absurd: Tarr is a farcical 
tragedy, or a tragical farce. The method of pure automatism 
ran itself to death in Snooty Baronet: where all the characters in a 
book become merely contemptible puppets, the reader — and 
Lewis himself — simply becomes bored. From The Revenge for 
Love onwards the ‘straight’ novels making increasingly more 
concessions to the idea that there may be a normal standpoint 
which is not ‘the standpoint of genius’; in spite, for instance, of 
Lewis’s flirtations with Fascism, Percy Hardcaster, in that book, 
is a very sympathetic picture of an averagely intelligent, 
averagely honest run-of-the-mill English Communist, of the 
1930s. The theme of both Self-Condemned and The Red Priest is 
that great intellectual and emotional energy can, after all, 
consist with moral hollowness. Lewis would never have ad- 
mitted that he was a moralist, any more than he would have 
admitted that he had a social conscience; but he became a 
better ‘straight’ novelist when, in practice, he faced the fact that 
intelligence is not enough. 

The great works, however, it seems to me, are not the novels. 
They are the splendid philosophic fantasia, The Childermass (I 
am not at all so sure about its successor, The Human Age), and 
the discursive and critical works, of which my own two favour- 
ites are Time and Western Man and Men Without Art. The Childer- 
mass opens with a vision of a purely imaginary world, the 
antechamber to hell or heaven, poetically compelling in its 
exactness: 




































The city lies in a plain, ornamented with mountains. These 
appear as a fringe of crystals to the heavenly north. One 
minute bronze cone has a black plume of smoke. Beyond the 
oasis-plain is the desert. The sand-devils perform up to its 
northern and southern borders. The alluvial bench has re- 
cently gained, in the celestial region, on the wall of the dunes. 
The ‘pulse of Asia’ never ceases beating. But the outer aeolian 
element has been worsted locally by the element of the oasis. 


The substance of the book, however, is the great philosophical 
debate between the Bailiff, a grotesque figure, sophist, come- 
dian, confidence trickster, bully, and Hyperides, who stands 
roughly for a Socratic honesty and a Platonic severity, for that 
‘Greek intellect’ of which Lewis (Jane Harrison worried him) 
took always perhaps a rather simplified, idealized, Jowettian 
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nineteenth-century view. Lewis, as Professor Bonamy Dobrée 
once observed, takes his issues piecemeal; but this splendid 
speech of Hyperides both indicates the quality of the writing at 
its best and Lewis’s passionate animus against some of the main 
trends of modern ‘scientific’ philosophy: 


Hypermes. ‘You of course are the philosopher. When you 
begin thinking you lie down and close your eyes that is 
true. In your discourse you philosophers always speak as 
though men were heavily-muffled thickly-myopic percipient 
automata: you show them peering into a metaphysical fog 
in which they intuit painfully and dimly in the black 
recesses of their neural regions the forms and utterances 
of other men. What could be further from the truth? The 
whole universe except at night is brilliantly electro- 
magnetically illuminated. Men can examine each other 
and note every muscular change, every flash of an eyelash, 
with the utmost distinctness. There is betweén the per- 
cipient and the object, when that object is a human 
organism, the closest contact of spirit, because of this 
brilliant physical light. Seeing this, it seems as strange to 
me that two men should set about each other, for instance, 
as that the left hand should attack the right.’ 


Lewis here dramatizes ideas; he sets them colliding with each 
other, and in the collision they knock off sparks. He will never 
be judged fairly as a thinker until it is realized that he looked at 
systems of ideas as he looked at pictures or statues or at great 
human intelligences — he judged them by the amount of percep- 
tion, energy and passion they at once released and controlled, 
he judged metaphysical systems as great or deplorable human 
works of art. 

Time and Western Man is important as an all-round attack on 
kinds of art and literature and philosophy dominated by the 
time-spirit, by an obsession with the past, or with flux, or with 
Bergson’s durée, the obsessed sense of one’s changing innerness. 
Joyce, Pound, Eliot were Lewis’s friends and contemporaries; 
he recognized their genius, but he was not on their side: from 
the start his was the counter-revolutionary case against their 
‘revolution’. The obsession with the past, which he saw as the 
motive force behind both the Cantos and The Waste Land, 
seemed to him unclassical: 

And so the here and now is diminished too much; and we 
desert the things that after all we stand a chance of learning 
something concrete about, for things that we can never know 
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except through a glass darkly and as it were in a romantic 
dream. 


Disciples of Pound and Eliot, devotees of the theory of the 
depersonalization of the artist, he continued, 


must expect to ‘sacrifice? more and more of that ‘self’ or 
‘personality’, which is merely living adequately at any given 
moment, to become an ‘impersonal’ rendezvous for two- 
dimensional phantoms, and to look more or less like a bric- 
a-brac shop, observed from the outside. 


And he went on, in a passage of moving dignified modesty, to 
explain and to make an apologia for the intransigent ‘personal- 
ism’ of all his own work: 


I mean only a constancy and consistency in being, as con- 
cretely as possible, one thing — at peace with itself, if not with 
the outer world, though that is likely to follow after an interval 
of struggle — something like what Montaigne meant, in fact, 
when he wrote of his work: 
“L’ouvrage eust été moins mien: et sa fin principale et perfection, 
c'est d’estre exactement mien. Je corrigerots bien une erreur accidentale 
. mais les imperfections qui sont en moy ordinaires et constantes, ce 
serait trahison de les oster.’ 


These sentences from Montaigne might be the epitaph and 
justification for the unevenness and profusion of his own work. 
It is even when — as quite often at his pamphleteering level — it 
is hasty, slapdash and inaccurate, always ‘exactement sien’, He 
was a Renaissance man, reaching neither forward to the 
Counter-Reformation nor back to the Middle Ages. His intel- 
lectual ruthlessness shocked an age whose practical ruthlessness 
shocked him (for, though he had sometimes a sadistic imagina- 
tion, he had not a sadistic temperament). His life was a long 
splendid series of explosions of energy, but I doubt if it was, by 
ordinary human standards, a happy life. One might add to 
Montaigne’s sentences another Renaissance epitaph: 


Though thou abbhord’st in us our humane griefes, 
Scornd’st our Braines flow, and those our droplets, which 
From niggard Nature fall; yet Rich Conceit 

Taught thee to make vast Neptune weepe for aye 

On thy low Grave, on faults forgiven, Dead 

Is Noble Timon, of whose Memorie 

Hereafter more. Bring me into your Citie, 

And I will use the Olive, with my Sword. . 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — When I saw my article on The Idylls of the King in print I 
was impressed with a discrepancy which I had not noticed before. 

According to Tennyson’s own statement one of the chief obstacles 
which delayed his progress after the publication of the first four 
Idylls in 1859, was the difficulty of handling adequately and rever- 
ently this subject of the Holy Grail. 

Yet he had ‘many years’ before composed, without writing 
down, a poem on this subject, ‘in as good verse as I ever wrote’ 
(Hallam: Tennyson’s Memoir, single volume edition, p. 522). Appar- 
ently all that time he had felt no inhibitions on the subject that 
caused the change of feeling in 1859 and 1860. 

I should welcome any suggestions that your readers may have to 
offer. 

Yours faithfully, 


CHARLES TENNYSON. 
THE MIDDLE HOUSE 
SOUTHWOLD. 
MARCH 3RD, 1957. 


To the Editor of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


Sir, — I am afraid that I do not see what Mr John Wain calls ‘the 
Establishment’ in quite such a favourable light as he does; for one 
thing too often their mental horizon is bounded by the racecourse or 
the inanities of society life which is just as futile as the working-class 
pursuit of the American way of life. q 

I also deplore in a democracy the perpetuation of the two nations 
and would suggest that the proper solution to the problem of ridding 
the British nation of their snobbery is to raise the level of state 
education by spending more money on it until the public school’s 
system withers away from lack of support. 


Yours truly, 


J. H. K. LOCKHART. 
89 CHURCH ROAD 
LONDON, W.7. 
MARCH 6TH, 1957. 
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To the Editor of rHE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Str, — While I am in sympathy with Mr Burns Singer’s plea in 
your March number for a greater community of language between 
the poets and the philosophers, surely the strangest of many strange 
claims which he makes in his ‘Open Letter to a Critic’ is the one 
that ‘by drawing together the ridiculous and the sublime Joyce 
allows men like Wisdom to talk philosophy in the language of jokes’. 
No doubt Professor Wisdom has read Finnegan’s Wake, but the 
suggestion that he derived therefrom the inspiration for philo- 
sophizing about jokes is fantastic, to say the least. Surely the 
professor’s interest in puns and paradoxes stems rather from his 
concern to elucidate the logic of metaphysics and religious belief, 
not to mention aesthetic appreciation, and, working within the 
tradition of linguistic analyses to which he is the heir, he would 
surely have ended up by philosophizing about jokes (as that 
eminent Victorian Lewis Carroll did before him) even if the author 
of Ulysses had never written a line. 

It is a well-known device of the philosopher to employ instances, 
examples and illustrations that are essentially trivial and thus 
empty of all heavy emotional content — so that their logical structure 
can be displayed all the more clearly without distracting emotional 
undertones. It is surely for this very reason, and following a long- 
standing professional tradition, that Professor Wisdom ‘talks 
philosophy in the language of jokes’. 

I fear that Mr Singer flatters himself and his fellow-literati 
unduly if he fancies that in the course of the ‘liberating revolution’ 
in linguistic usage to which he refers, the literary innovators such 
as Joyce, Pound and, shall we say Dylan Thomas, have somehow 
sneaked ahead and left the academic philosophers faint but pur- 
suing. . . . It is notorious that the researches of men like Empson 
and Richards, while of the greatest interest to students of literature, 
appear to have left the academic philosophers — engrossed as they 
are in chasing all the hares started up by Wittgenstein — completely 
cold. 

Yours faithfully, 
CUTHBERT GRAHAM. 
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Book Supplement 


THE BLACK MIND 


SEGREGATION. By Robert Penn Warren. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 


gs. 6d.) 
GOODBYE TO UNCLE TOM. By J. C. Furnas. (Secker and War- 
burg. 30s.) 

Between May 1954 and November of 1955, the Supreme Court of 
the USA handed down a series of decisions which set off a social 
revolution in the American deep South. They concerned the educa- 
tion of the American Negro and, broadly speaking, gave Federal 
judicial support to his long-standing claims for ‘desegregation’ of 
State-supported schools and universities. 

How were these rulings received in the South? What has been 
done about them? What remains to be done? If you want answers 
to these questions, I suggest you search out the New York Times for 
March 13th, 1956. This edition includes a special supplement on 
the Integration Issue, and gives a very complete picture of the 
reactions of various classes and ethnic groups to it. If, on the other 
hand, you are more interested in the types of people and social 
communities which have given rise to the present grave situation, 
then you had better go and hear the ‘red-necks’ talking in the novels 
of William Faulkner. In between these two extreme forms of 
reporting there are dozens of articles and quite a few books, some 
of them commissioned by social or political organizations, others 
by self-appointed research workers. It is to the last of these cate- 
gories that Robert Penn Warren’s Segregation belongs. 

There was a time when Mr Penn Warren was one of the most 
promising of young American poets. He then worked within the 
strict conventions that had been laid down by John Crowe Ransom. 
There was another time when Mr Penn Warren was one of the most 
successful of cinema novelists. He then wrote sprawling, lecherous 
and hypersophisticated tomes. It is rather sad to see his degeneration 
into a slick but inadequate journalist. 

The book under review ‘does not pretend to represent a poll- 
taking or a mathematical cross-section of opinion. It is a report of 
conversations, some of which had been sought out and some of which 
came as the result of chance encounters.’ These conversations took 
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place in a number of Southern states and, although they contain 
some valuable information about the social attitudes and conditions 
of both races, they amount to nothing more than yesterday’s hash 
re-hashed, reheated and served cold. 

A solitary white man in the Black Belt, Mr Penn Warren, would 
have to be much more naive than he has shown himself in the past 
to accept any statement that a Negro might make to him at its 
face value, yet he makes little attempt to interpret the sophisticated 
double talk, sometimes thought to be dishonesty, of the American 
Negro, though the English-reading public is almost entirely ignorant 
of it. “You all are going back to New York City. But we stay here. 
We aren’t afraid, but we live here. They know what we think, but 
it’s a way of putting it we got to think about.’ That’s about as near 
as either author or reader get to an understanding of what is going 
on in the black mind. 

Being white, perhaps he understands whites better. He can 
certainly see some inconsistency in the attitude that says Negroes 
aren’t well enough educated to go to school. But one wonders 
whether he has made it clear enough that there is a very consistent 
and ferocious hatred to justify the superficial inconsistency. Only a 
fifteen-year-old boy, someone young enough to have imperfect 
defence mechanisms, ever expresses that hatred. ‘ “Niggers, you 
mean niggers. I hate them bastards,” he says with a shuddering 
automatic violence and averts his face and spits through his teeth, 
a quick, viperish cut-off expectoration.’ This is perhaps the only 
completely trustworthy statement of opinion that Mr Penn Warren 
received. 

Yet, strangely enough, though he tends to underestimate the 
force of hatred in both black and white (as Faulkner never does), 
he also tends to minimize the administrative successes that have 
been encountered in the fight to end segregation. Nobody would 
ever guess from this book that Mr Penn Warren’s home state of 
Tennessee has already gone a long way toward the ‘desegregation’ 
of its State schools. ‘Most Tennessians, out of respect for the law, 
are resigned to reaching the destination’ (New York Times). There 
is practically not a single white character in Mr Penn Warren’s 
book who expresses any respect for the law, and only two or three 
who are resigned to its end. Indeed, one would think from it that 
only Negroes could be law-abiding citizens in the South, a situation 
which is far from being true. 

Mr Penn Warren, then, understands neither the violence nor the 
legal controls of violence which are the two most important elements 
in the present crisis. He reduces-it, indeed, in a final conversation 
with himself, to subjective maundering about people not being able 
to live with themselves if they are oppressing others, a proposition 
which would have seemed very strange to such gay old boys as 
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Attila and Josef Stalin. The plain truth is that the Southern ‘red- 
neck’ will not stop oppressing Negroes because of a fit of conscience, 
but only because the Negroes stop allowing themselves to be 
oppressed; and there is every sign that with the help of the Federal 
Government the whole racial question will be decided by a mixture 
of legal and economic force within the next decade or two. Subjec- 
tive guilt feelings will have little to do with it. 

The futility of this kind of subjective moralism and emotionalism 
is very clearly demonstrated by another book on the subject of the 
American Negro, Mr J. C. Furnas’s Goodbye to Uncle Tom. Here we 
find primarily an attack on the Harriet Beecher Stowe myth of the 
Negro as an intellectually and morally inferior creature who, by the 
practice of such virtues as obedience, loyalty, forgiveness and 
humility, may save an immortal soul for the greater glory of 
the white man’s God. The Negro, indeed, becomes a kind of symbol 
for childhood, continually subjected to arbitrary rewards and 
punishment, unable to gain access to the mysterious adult world of 
management and responsibility, and unfit to do so. Not only that, 
but as well as actual childhood, the wildest fantasies of the child 
mind are reproduced when, for example, a Negro woman has a baby 
by her master just as a little girl wants a baby by daddy. I per- 
sonally believe that such deep psychological equivalences account 
for the immense popularity, especially in nurseries, of a book which 
Mr Furnas sees as a rather sordid sermon, and which he does not 
believe to be justifiably popular. 

In the same way he misses what is perhaps the deepest psycho- 
logical reason for the present social tension in the South, the white 
man’s fantasy that the Negro has a bigger penis than the European 
male. He concentrates rather on the economic causes which are, 
indeed, great enough to account for bringing the Negro to America 
and for his subsequent oppression, but which do not explain the 
virulence of the white man’s hatred. In the present state of know- 
ledge that hatred can be talked about only in terms of Freudian 
principles or, as with Faulkner (whose attitude seems to me peri- 
lously ambiguous), in a very profound literature. 

Nevertheless, in spite of this slight superficiality and a very erratic 
prose style, frequently vulgar, occasionally clear, Mr Furnas exhibits 
an objective neutrality which, in view of the current situation, must 
have required a degree of courage very different from the slipshod 
hysteria of Mrs Beecher Stowe or the vague good intentions of Mr 
Penn Warren. His book is full of interesting facts, many of them 
previously inaccessible to the average lay reader, although most of 
them have already appeared in such works as Myrdal’s The American 
Dilemma and Davies’s Negroes in American Society; and his facts have 
that accuracy which continually astonishes the English reader of the 
better forms of American journalism. He surveys the whole history 
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of the Negro in the U S A from the day when the first boatload of 
black slaves was landed in Jamestown, a year before the Mayflower 
touched the American shore. He shows how Negroes were far from 
being the only slaves of those early days, how they formed part of 
a forced labour contingent which included representatives of many 
European nations, convicts, prostitutes, murderers and solid Hessian 
citizens who paid their passage across the Atlantic with five years of 
sweat. Gradually these white servants were absorbed into the com- 
munity, but the Negro’s skin served as a convenient label, marking 
him as the son of a slave and, more probably than not, a slave him- 
self. First tobacco, later rice, demanded a massive unskilled labour 
force, and this economic exigency was enough to perpetuate slavery 
in spite of the efforts of men as various as George Washington and 
George Mason. Had the present method of voting, by delegates 
rather than delegations, been practised in the Continental Congress, 
slavery would have been abolished in the train of the War of 
Independence. A few years later slavery became so obviously 
uneconomic that it was on the verge of self-abolition, but the inven- 
tion of the cotton gin in 1793 opened up a new industry which, 
though it did not need slave labour, could make use of it at a slight 
profit. And so it went on to the catastrophic Civil War which Mrs 
Beecher Stowe did so much to hasten. The Reconstruction followed, 
an anarchic period of graft and martial law, hated by every white 
Southerner. But that is the romantic view. In fact it was the only 
period, until the present, when the Negro had any chance of obtain- 
ing his legitimate ambitions. That there were crooked. Negro 
politicians cannot be denied, but the Grand Dragon of the Ku Klux 
Klan is hardly in a position to talk of political integrity. And there 
were some perfectly honest and able black Congressmen. The with- 
drawal of the Union Army allowed the white Southerners to impose 
lynch laws throughout the deep South and as far north as Kentucky 
and Delaware. Segregation was imposed on colleges, like Berea in 
Kentucky, where it had been unknown even in the pre-abolition 
period, and by 1910 the Negro was in a much worse position, from 
many points of view, than he had been at the time of slavery. 

This whole story is told by Mr Furnas with zest and efficiency, 
and he devotes considerable space to exploding the racial theories 
by which the subjugation of the Negro was justified. But these 
justifications were not the reasons and Mr Furnas does not seem to 
me to get through to the underlying causes which, as I have pointed 
out, are probably psychological rather than economic, although 
economic pressures expressed the psychological ones as consistently 
as did physical violence. It should be pointed out that these psycho- 
logical pressures were not peculiar to cruel white men like Simon 
Legree. The natural aggression felt by the Negro could not be 
expressed directly, except at the cost of his life, so that it tended to 
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become ingrown and masochistic. Thus, to a certain degree, at least, 
he asked for some of what the white community was only too ready 
to dole out to him. But the reaction, even.in Mississippi, of the mass 
of American Negroes to the recent Federal legislation gives promise 
that this sado-masochistic cycle has been buckled and is likely to 
break. Let us join Mr Furnas in hoping that it soon will. 

Marte B. SINGER. 


STANISLAVSKY v. SHAKESPEARE 

MICHAEL REDGRAVE — ACTOR. By Richard Findlater. (Heine- 
mann, 18s.) 

It is a commonplace to say that modern drama, having developed 
naturalism to something like its logical conclusion, finds itself in a 
very real dead end. The final result of trying to put on the stage real 
people, speaking as they do in real life, and sitting on real furniture, 
is to awaken the audience to awareness that the play is not really 
happening. Brecht’s view that the time has. come to admit it and 
candidly present the show accordingly is at the least consistent, and 
has the advantage of releasing everybody concerned from the 
tyrannies of naturalism. 

Meanwhile, what exactly has been the effect of naturalism on our 
greatest drama, on Shakespeare? It can, I am afraid, be seen in 
three distinct phases, consecutively involving criticism, production 
and acting. Maurice Morgann’s late eighteenth-century essay on 
Falstaff is aware that ‘Poesy is magic, not nature’, but that does not 
stop him speculating about Falstaff’s boyhood as page to Thomas 
Mowbray, and generally opening the flood-gates for the sort of 
‘character’ criticism that reached epidemic proportions in the next 
century, and has been properly rebuked by L. C. Knights’s essay 
How Many Children Had Lady Macbeth? And, of course, real people 
belong in real places, or so it seemed to the old actor-managers of 
half a century ago. Tree put Caesar in as real a Rome as possible, 
and Reinhardt put the Dream among real trees. This made the 
theatre a real handicap, and we have C. E. Montague’s epitaph on 
what happened when Benson took the play to the place and tried 
Richard IT in what was left of Flint Castle. ‘It was a failure. Theatrical 
illusion, whatever it is, fell down dead. . . .’ The fallacy has lately 
been resurrected in a cinema that is content to let Romeo be what he 
can so long as Verona is what it is. 

In due course the actors, in healthy revolt against a tradition of 
rhetorical Shakespearian acting that had deteriorated into sound 
and fury signifying nothing, and reared in a predominantly natur- 
alist theatre themselves, fell heavily into the same trap. If T. S. Eliot 
is now constrained to conceal from his audiences the embarrassing 
truth that he is really writing poetic drama, what wonder if modern 
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actors exhaust their ingenuity in delivering Shakespearian blank 
verse as though it were prose? And, in the case of the Stanislavsky- 
smnitten stars, go to work in the good old Maurice Morgann manner? 
When Michael Redgrave was preparing to act Hotspur, Richard 
Findlater tells us in his readable biography of the actor (in which, 
however, as is usual in such cases, discretion seems to be very much 
the better part of valour), he visited the ruins of Hotspur’s home, 
dined with Hotspur’s heir, and collected local dialect on a tape- 
recorder. When he was to play Shylock he consulted rabbis and 
visited the site of old ghettoes, notably in the Netherlands. In be- 
tween he had to play Prospero, and that set a problem. Did he ring 
up the oldest member of the Magic Circle? Fortunately, no. ‘It was 
pointless,’ writes Findlater, surely rather labouring the point. 


It was pointless to construct a dossier for Prospero’s experiences in 
Milan, to investigate his family background, to examine too closely 
the ‘perspective of the role’ ; for this character could not be interpreted 
with any psychological consistency. Shakespeare was not, as Red- 
grave came to realize, painting a portrait from life, which could be 
translated to the stage with detailed realism — as he had translated 
Hotspur. Prospero was outside Stanislavsky’s range; and this was the 
first role in which Redgrave used a false nose. 


But isn’t it fairly obvious that extra-textual ‘detailed realism’ of 
this sort is just as irrelevant to any other role in Shakespeare? Not, 
perhaps one should tediously add to avoid misunderstanding, that 
there is no realism in Shakespeare. But the quality of great poetic 
drama depends on its masterly selection and transmutation of 
actuality. What is excluded is excluded for good artistic reasons, and 
the most likely result of industrious research into family histories and 
sociological contexts is the importation into an actor’s performance 
of some equivalent to the biographical and scenic irrelevances of 
Morgann and Tree. 

This is not, I must insist, an attack on Michael Redgrave as an 
actor. Fine actors are usually better than their pet theories, and 
Redgrave has the instinct. His Hotspur was a triumph of acting over 
accent. The horse-brasses from Amsterdam had little to do with his 
being, in my opinion, the most nearly Shakespearian Shylock I have 
seen. And his Prospero was certainly not sunk without his dossier. 
Consequently, how Michael Redgrave gets these laudable effects is 
largely his own affair. He will not, I hope, feel that when the 
theories are printed one is not free to discuss them on their merits. 
The whole truth seems to be, as Jean-Louis Barrault puts it in a note 
in the programme of his recent London season, that in the theatre 
‘all formulas are good provided they spring from an authentic sensa- 
tion and, beyond the stirrings of the brain and the senses, reach the 
heart.’ In any case Redgrave is not a Stanislavskian dogmatist. “The 
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Stanislavsky Method,’ he is quoted as saying, ‘leaks a little . . .’ And 
not only in Shakespeare. His pitched battle with Sam Wanamaker 
throughout the production and run of Odets’s Winter Journey began 
with his refusal ‘to write out Elgin’s full life story’ as the American 
producer demanded. ‘It would become,’ Findlater adds, in case we 
should miss the point, ‘a literary appendage, a parasitical growth on 
the part.’ 

The possibly significant sequel is that Wanamaker himself has 
now undergone a cathartic deStanislavskication. ‘No greater de- 
fender of the faith could exist,’ he avers (in an article on “The Brecht 
Revolution’ in the new Jnternational Theatre Annual, Calder, 21s.). ‘I 
was an indestructible, unshakeable, immovable testimonial to the 
undying truth of An Actor Prepares.’ Wanamaker rather overplays the 
drama of his conversion by suppressing all reference to what I take 
to be a strong ideological sympathy with Brecht, but we need not 
therefore doubt that the transition from the Stanislavsky orthodoxy 
of living the part to the Brechtian orthodoxy of standing outside it 
and criticizing it was for him a painful struggle. 

There, at any rate, is a striking parting of the ways, which may 
mean that the nineteenth century is nearly over at last in the 
theatre. Wanamaker departs in the direction of an objective 
realism. Redgrave, at any rate when under the spell of Prospero, to- 
wards what might be distinguished as poetic realism. What they are 
both apparently moving away from is the subjective realism of 
Stanislavsky. If I have this right it is, I think, important. If I have 
not — well, another convention that does not bind Redgrave and 
Wanamaker is the old one that considered it a breach of etiquette for 
an actor to correct his critics. I should agree with them, at least, in 
thinking that contemporary discussion of the drama would be live- 
lier for some, not necessarily recriminatory, exchanges. I shall watch 
the correspondence pages of THE TWENTIETH CENTURY with ap- 
prehensive interest. Meanwhile I recommend Findlater’s book and 
Wanamaker’s essay to anybody who wants to know what the argu- 


ment is all about. 
ROY WALKER. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. By Arthur Bryant. (Collins. 766 pp. 
30s.) 

The private wartime diaries of Field-Marshal Alanbrooke, upon 
which this book is based, are obviously among the most important 
sources which the future historian will have for understanding the 
day-to-day conduct of the Second World War on the British side. 
They clearly could not be printed as they stood for a long time to 
come, and although Arthur Bryant’s editorial methods have come in 
for some criticism on the ground that in the connecting narrative too 
much of personal adulation of his hero and denigration of others has 
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crept in and that the whole story is told in too flamboyant a manner, 
the substance of the task has been performed so as not to put any un- 
necessary difficulties in the way of those who seek to form their own 
judgements on the great events and personalities of the time. He 
clearly distinguishes between the original diaries, written in the heat 
of the moment, and Lord Alanbrooke’s later reflective comments 
upon them, and between these and other first-hand sources, in- 
cluding extracts from the MS. diary of Sir Ian Jacob which one 
hopes to see printed some day. 

There is no doubt that popular interest will focus on the portrait of 
Churchill that the diaries reveal — a Churchill no less great than the 
man we imagined, but one a little more prone than we had guessed 
to ride hobby-horses of his own, and a little harder to convince of the 
dominance of logistic problems in modern warfare. On the other 
hand, the contrast is perhaps the more striking in that in Alanbrooke 
Churchill found a C I G S who was at the opposite extreme to him- 
self, a careful, not to say pedantic, maker of plans and calculator of 
resources. Out. of their very clashes of temperament and working 
habits it was possible to reach the best solutions. And although one 
can realize that Alanbrooke was ultimately disappointed when the 
promised great commands in the field fell to others, in the interests of 
the Alliance, it is possible that this was also for the best, that, as with 
Churchill, one had the right man in the right place. 

The matter was complicated by the fact of the Alliance, since the 
plans made had to be defended against Allies — and here Churchill’s 
mercurial temperament may have made the task ‘of the British 
negotiators more difficult, as Alanbrooke suggests. On the Russian 
Allies, Alanbrooke’s account of wartime negotiations merely con- 
firms what is already known about their total unwillingness to give 
any information upon their own war effort or to make any other 
kind of concession in return for the aid they so persistently demanded, 
and which was granted at such terrible cost. Alanbrooke believes we 
let ourselves be blackmailed too easily, and he may be right. 

On the American side, the task was rather less complicated po- 
litically, but much more strategically, since it was a case of joint de- 
cisions. Here the British came up against two main difficulties. The 
Americans, believing that Britain did not really want to return 
across the Channel, were too prejudiced ever to consider the full 
possibilities of Mediterranean strategy, or to accept the unity of all 
the European fronts, including the Russian one. Marshall, great 
gentleman that he was, was not in Alanbrooke’s view more than a 
mediocre strategist, and Eisenhower in this period (up to the late 
summer of 1943, when this first volume ends) did not impress Alan- 
brooke with qualities enough to justify his appointment as Supreme 
Commander before he had ever heard a shot fired in anger. It is 
interesting too that Alanbrooke should think MacArthur the one 
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great strategist thrown up by the Americans in the war, and regret 
that he should not have had him to deal with in the European 
theatre. 

The other problem was the stern determination of the U S navy 
to give the Pacific War primacy, whatever the over-all decision 
about defeating Germany first may have signified, and to see that it 
got the supplies it wanted irrespective of other Allied plans. The 
threat to withdraw even more American strength to the Pacific was 
a powerful American weapon against the views of the British Chiefs 
of Staff, and, even apart from this, it was the shortage of landing 
craft that was the crucial thing for our failure more fully to exploit 
the collapse of Italy. 

For those less concerned with grand strategy, Alanbrooke’s account 
of his fighting réle in the retreat to Dunkirk may well be the high- 
light of the book. Both there, and in his account of his return to 
France after Dunkirk and of the foredoomed British operations at 
that time, there will be things that the French will find hard- 
reading, but the Weygand school of thought — that Britain let France 
down — can hardly be sustained in view of what here emerges about 


the total disarray of the French command. 
MAX BELOFF. 


THE NEW OUTLINE OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE. Edited by Alan 
Pryce-Jones. (Gollancz, 1956. 18s.) 

There was a time when a book like this, merely on the strength of 
what it claimed to be, would have been given vast reviews like 
George Eliot’s essay in the Westminster on Mackay’s Progress of Intel- 
lect. Nobody any longer claims to be capable of such a performance; 
just as no one man could have written this book, no one man, it is 
assumed, can give it a systematic review. Polymathy is unfashion- 
able; reviewers are comfortably aware that they are required to be 
expert in only twenty-five of the 600 pages. As literary men they 
know little about science, politics and law, and little more about 
philosophy. Consequently the notices I have seen of this book tend to 
be perfunctory mumblings about how different it is from the 1931 
edition. 

It would be foolish to deny that Intellect has, in some sense, pro- 
gressed very fast since Mackay’s day, and that in any case we can do 
without reviewers who overlay books as nurses do bastards in 
Restoration comedy; but all the same I don’t much care for the idea 
that a book like this is unreviewable, even by literary men. The 
reason for one’s hesitation is, mainly, this: the opinion that we have 
to accept modern knowledge as a bundle of rapidly expanding but 
nevertheless discrete fragments is not only disagreeable but possibly 
untrue. Even a 12} pp. expert is entitled to argue this, all the more 
so because the book does not. It is full of what seems to be excellent 
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material, for the most part well presented; but it is radically de- 
fective because it accepts fragmentation as a premiss and even 
glories in it. 

We get a hint of what is happening before we even open the book; 
it is called an Outline, but the jacket says it contains ‘26 outlines’. 
Then, in the Preface, the editor says he has kept in mind ‘the kind of 
reader who is both delighted and puzzled by the complexity of all he 
sees around him’ and wishes he could have 36,525 outlines. Prefer- 
ring the Many to the One, he urges us to cultivate our power of be- 
lief, for it is about to be exercised unusually; and he rightly singles 
out the chapter on ‘Parapsychology’ as the one in which it will be at 
fullest stretch (I say ‘rightly’ because the author of this Outline, who 
is also the inventor, virtually, of the subject, omits all mention of the 
powerful criticisms that have been advanced against it, as by Mr 
Antony Flew). It follows, if somewhat vaguely, from this, that the 
bias of the book is, in the editor’s words, ‘loosely philosophical’, and 
that is why it opens with a philosophical section; the first chapter is 
in fact on Analytical Philosophy. But it is in no way disrespectful to 
Dr Holloway to say that his excellent essay will not serve as a key to 
the rest of the book, because the bias of the book is not philosophical 
at all; it is historical. 

I say this in spite of editorial disclaimers; but it should be added 
that although the bias is historical it is not sufficiently so. Mr Tomlin 
appropriately reminds us of Collingwood’s dictum, ‘all knowledge is 
historical knowledge’, and we would do well to remind ourselves that 
the pace with which investigations proceed in various sciences has no 
bearing whatever upon the truth of this. In fact, as a glance at the 
book shows, the contributors all proceed historically, and the easy 
use by scientists of analogies from conventional historiography - 
‘classical genetics’, for instance — is a reminder of their simple con- 
tentment with this method. It is all the more remarkable that this 
book, which has a chapter on Archaeology, has none on History, of 
the Idea of History, for such a chapter should replace Analytical 
Philosophy at the front of the book; here, if anywhere, is the key to 
the whole problem of modern knowledge. Admittedly we have be- 
come chaotically subtle about history; but that the essay would have 
been hard to write is not a good reason for omitting it. It may well be 
that the curious mixture of historiographical scepticism and apoca- 
lyptic myth-making which characterizes our thinking about the past 

is the true differential of ‘modern knowledge’. Our self-consciousness 
about documents underlies the fantastically minute team-labours of 
the scientist, as well as our mistrust of metaphysics and our sense of 
fragmentation ; we escape from evidence only by some horrified leap, 
guiltily in love with irrational patterns, but it is an ingrown scepti- 
cism that drives us to the brink. For the atomism, the denial of 
hierarchic structure in knowledge, history provides the cause and 
ought to provide the cure. 
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For it should be clear that it is not the mere abundance of fact and 
hypothesis that induces the appearance of discontinuity in know- 
ledge so much as the failure of our sense of the mutual relevance of 
different disciplines. When I say that this relevance might be re- 
stored by historians, I do not mean, of course, that we could ever 
recover the unitary quality of knowledge in earlier ages, though it is 
worth remembering that this managed to coexist with a recognition 
that knowledge was in some senses illimitable. This lost integrity de- 
pended ultimately upon a view of history no longer generally accept- 
able because the authority of the documents which record its central 
event can be questioned. When things were otherwise the speculum 
was possible, because all knowledge, including science and meta- 
physics, was significant when, and only when, it was seen in this 
context, becoming more or less irrelevant (or wicked) as it departed 
from it. The specula, like the commentaries on Genesis, lived on into 
the era of modern science, and the commentary of Mersenne, for 
example, tries to say everything worth saying, including the very 
latest things, in the cadre of the opening chapters of the Bible. It is 
true that in his day there were varieties of pantheism which may be 
the ancestors of what Professor Zaehner calls the ‘materialistic pan- 
theism’ of modern science; but even these had a unitarian basis in 
Platonic thought. Under such conditions knowledge easily main- 
tained its old hierarchic structure; one knew why one wanted to 
know, and educational systems, even reforming ones like those of 
Comenius and Milton, were hierarchic. They could never have put 
Philosophy at the top, like this book (nor, incidentally, would they 
have recognized the subject Writing, which here gives so much 
trouble to Mr G. S. Fraser that this excellent critic’s Outline is a very 
outlandish scribble indeed). But, as I say, we have forfeited the right 
to the amenities of consonance and integrity, and the only way to 
achieve anything like these qualities would have been to treat seri- 
ously of history in the widest sense; it has got more difficult, but it is 
still all we have that is common to all knowledge. 

Would such an emphasis on historical method have made the 
book too difficult for its probable public? I think not, for nobody will 
get much from it who is not a pretty experienced reader of hard 
literature already. As the blurb says, ‘some sections of this book are 
not easy’. In the all-important matter of tone the contributors ap- 
pear to have been allowed considerable discretion. Some of them 
have apparently got past the point where they notice any difference 
between the jargon of their subjects and the language of civilized 
discourse, others assume right away that they must get straight down 
to Sunday-school level if they are to achieve anything. So the atomic 
physicist tells us that ‘We should never forget how fortunate we are 
in having the sun for hundreds of millions of years at this tempera- 
ture and at this distance’, whereas the psychologist (Professor Zang- 
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will in one of the best essays) expects us to bound along with him as 
he talks, in his passage on lesions of the cerebral cortex, of the signifi- 
cant weakening of overall integration, and ‘anatomically discrete 
“traces” or systems of neuronal connexions’. But for the most part 
the contributors profit by the assumption that there is a public (the 
publisher evidently thinks a large one, and we hope he’s right) which 
can take its vulgarisation high. Such labours are part of the duty, and 
should be a permanent concern, of learned professors, and here they 
seem to be extraordinarily well done. If he abandons expectations 
legitimately raised by the title, and can get over the powerful objec- 
tions I’ve tried to state, the general reader will find, discretely and 
unsystematically, a great deal to amuse him here. 

FRANK KERMODE. 


THE USES OF LITERACY. By Richard Hoggart. (Chatto and 
Windus. 255.) 

This is a distinguished book, crammed with observation, experience, 
reasoning, feeling — and poetry. For in parts it is nearer to Sons and 
Lovers than its formal subtitle suggests: ‘Aspects of working-class 
life, with special reference to publications and entertainments.’ Mr 
Hoggart is writing from within his subject, not de haut en bas. In the 
first part he describes working-class attitudes before the last war, 
drawing fruitfully on his own boyhood in the urban North during 
the ’twenties and thirties. In the second he demonstrates how at the 
present time ‘the older, the more narrow but also more genuine 
class culture is being eroded in favour of the mass opinion, the 
mass recreational product and the generalized emotional response.’ 

His first part will bring a lump into many a throat. Those special 
treats, condensed milk on bread, tripe, chitterlings and tinned 
salmon (‘I still find it far “tastier”’ than fresh salmon’) ; the liquorice 
and locust; ‘the beer-and-woodbine smell’; a chimney on fire down 
the street; the barrel-organ reeling our Valencia. . . . The scholarship 
boy will have to remind himself that it was almost by an act of 
violence that he seceded from the group to the extent of making 
out a non-fiction ticket at the Library. 

The only possible criticism of the book relates chiefly to the 
chapter on the scholarship boy: ‘Unbent Springs: A Note on the 
Uprooted and Anxious’. This is a sensitive piece of writing, informed 
with something of the novelist’s art. But — this is one way of putting 
it — the author seems to have been over-influenced by Virginia 
Woolf’s view of the ‘callow board-school boy’ and by E. M. Forster’s 
Leonard Bast. What was it that kept us going, hurting ourselves and 
others, through that grim struggle for scholarships? Certainly not 
the ambition to achieve another and ‘higher’ class, to exchange the 
factory bench for the teacher’s desk (at that time of life there seems 
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little to choose between them). No, it was simply the instinct to 
survive, but to survive in our own way, by getting out — not merely 
out of the working-class but out of ‘class’ altogether. To get away 
from those suffocatingly reiterated ‘sayings’ which Mr Hoggart 
lists, from all the traditional assumptions, that foreigners are either 
ninnies or scoundrels, that all art (and not merely modern) is 
phoney and probably obscene. To get away from that narrow 
intolerance which Mr Hoggart remarks on and which is another 
aspect of ‘rootedness’ and ‘solidarity’. The working-class, that 
‘dense and concrete life’, can still induce a kind of claustrophobia. 

In fact we were fighting, mostly blind, for a degree of freedom — if 
I may use that dirty word. And, whatever the philosophical sceptic- 
ism with which we may now regard the idea of freedom, how many 
scholarship boys would choose to return to the working-class — or 
to any class that could properly be termed one? Scholarship boys 
don’t require pity. On the whole this ‘transplanted stock’ has done 
well for itself, and sometimes for others too. I feel that Mr Hoggart 
accepts too uncritically the categorical importance and impeccable 
nature of ‘rootedness’, and that he does not allow sufficient weight 
to that aspect of the human spirit which he calls ‘romantic indi- 
vidualism’. Most of us are not fitted to live like puffs of floating 
cloud; at the same time, in spite of our metaphors, we are not trees 
or vegetables. 

I have made too much of this rather small disagreement. For Mr 
Hoggart’s study is no mere daub in black and white: his palette is 
rich in shades of colour. Beside the warm homeliness of working- 
class life he places ‘the strain of coarseness and insensitivity’ 
through it, and against what sometimes seems a total vulnerability 
he sets the ‘older and inner resistances’ which working-class people 
still possess. Thus in the second part of his book he avoids the 
fashionable accents of high-minded despair. In point of behaviour 
working-class people rise superior to what they read and say quite 
as often as intellectuals fall below. Mr Hoggart reminds us that the 
young piece giggling stupidly in the ‘Pally’ or snivelling over some 
‘love drama’ at the Odeon can generally be found, a few years 
later, rearing her baby with real love and an instinctive if unedu- 
cated care. The imaginative feebleness of the working-class cuts 
both ways: it preserves against the worst effects of the sensational 
entertainment to which it impels. And Mr Hoggart advances this 
fact as a reason for hope and fresh effort — but not for complacency. 

Though moderate in tone, his analysis of modern mass-entertain- 
ment techniques is devastating enough; he is very effective, for 
instance, on that ‘phoney sense of belonging’ exploited so sickeningly 
by disc-jockeys, gang-shows, popular columnists and copy-writers. 
It seems that the Law, whatever else it may condone (see Mr 
Hoggart on ‘sex-and-violence novels’), does not allow him to quote 
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chapter and verse. But this hardly impairs the cogency of his thesis, 
for his invented specimens are splendidly authentic. The caps fit 
perfectly. 

The battle against this debased and debasing ‘culture’ must be 
kept up, not as a mark of intellectual honour, but because we owe it 
to what Wordsworth called ‘certain inherent and indestructible 
qualities of the human mind’. Unfortunately the current concern 
for ‘standards’ is too often motivated by a sterile self-conceit or by 
some Merry-Old-England pipe-dream or party-line. And then its 
effect is merely to antagonize and exacerbate. The Uses of Literacy 
is not only a forceful, but also a clean and unequivocal contribution 
to the good and perennial cause. It deserves to be read widely and - 
for it too is ‘dense and concrete’ — with close attention to detail. 


D. J. ENRIGHT. 


GROWING UP. By Barbara Lucas. (Gollancz. 13s. 6d.) 
THE RED ROOM. By Francoise Mallet-Joris. (W. H. Allen. 135. 6d.) 
SWITCHBOARD. By Roger Longrigg. (Faber and Faber. 155.) 


So many, many sensitive children have blossomed in print into 
manhood or womanhood that reviewers are apt to welcome any 
novel in which all the characters are over thirty. This is quite wrong 
of them, although natural, for adolescence is really the matter of 
fiction par excellence, with infinite possibilities that are irresistibly 
tempting to the novelist. It is, after all, the period when life is lived 
most consciously and with the greatest intensity, when impressions 
of the outside world are still as bright and pure as they were in 
childhood, yet have already taken on the sharp outlines of 
maturity — a long ‘moment of truth’ in fact, with nothing com- 
parable before or after. 

Growing Up and The Red Room each have something new and 
true to say on this well-worn subject and, considered together, 
suggest how extraordinarily various can be the doors through 
which a young girl goes out into adult life. Light and shadow. . . . 
Miss Lucas is on the side of the angels in the sense that her Lucy’s 
moment — or years — of truth are bathed in the clear, exciting light 
that belongs specially to adolescent memories and deceives so many 
people into believing that their youth was a time of happiness. 
Lucy is a rather ordinary girl, worried about her bust and school 
intrigues and charged — like all adolescents — with a tremendous 
amount of emotion which she has not yet had time to spend. She 
belongs to a family that is Catholic and poor, and forms a compact 
self-sufficient tribe that resists all impingements from the outer 
world. It does, however, admit Rose who, from being just grand- 
father’s companion, has become part of the clan and identifies 
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herself with it to the extent of a half-hearted conversion that never 
quite ‘takes’ and provokes flustered genuflections before church 
statues. Miss Lucas has a great talent for suggesting the flow of 
time and the continual, imperceptible change that finally reveals 
whatever character has been lurking, embryonic, in the doughy 
matter of pre-adolescence. In the first part of the story, Lucy’s life 
is largely vicarious, since she is almost completely absorbed by 
Rose’s beauty, gaiety and love affairs. Then the centre of interest 
shifts to young men of her own as the power of identifying herself 
with other people’s affairs (which belongs essentially to childhood) 
is gradually lost. Lucy’s own love-life is chequered and.a series of 
rather horrid youths come near to breaking her heart, but each of 
them helps her to grow up and when she meets Rose again, she 
can perceive, under the gay charm, the pathetic neurotic, who 
should never have left the nursery and makes herself and everyone 
else miserable when she is forced to take on grown-up responsi- 
bilities. Rose ends up in a French village, as the third in a ménage-d- 
trois, whose nastiness is conveyed in an off-hand, objective way by 
Lucy, who no longer cares very much. This case-history of neurotic 
infantilism should enchant discerning psychiatrists. 

Lucy Gray’s growing up is done mainly in London, back in the 
*twenties, while Miss Mallet-Jorris’s Heléne is a contemporary, busy 
at being eighteen in a provincial town in Belgium. She has already 
had a lesbian affaire with her father’s fiancée (see Le Rempart des 
Beguines) who is at present her stepmother and intimate enemy and 
who’s prospective lover she is now engaged in hooking for herself. 
She succeeds, and their more intimate moments take place in the 
‘red room’ of a maison de passe, but as both she and Jean are as 
morally ungenerous the one as the other, it is never much of a 
success. Heléne feels her own egoism as her most cherished possession 
and hates Jean for threatening it, so, in a moment of resentment or 
spite, she takes another lover (for whom she has been acting till 
then as procuress) and brings him to the same red room. Jean finds 
out and is too proud to admit that he is not pleased and they part, 
apparently on good terms, but knowing they will never meet again. 
The turpitude sometimes seems a little overdone and the shadow too 
unrelievedly murky to be true, but the portrait of the stifling little 
town with its surface respectability and subterranean horrors is 
admirable. The real interest of the book, however, is that it reveals 
the extraordinary chaos which adolescent behaviour of the more 
delinquent kind can create, and the disruptive power of youthful 
egoism (Jean is supposed to be thirtyish, but everything about him 
belongs to the juvenile delinquent pattern). Miss Mallet-Joris 
caters a little too obviously for the current French enthusiasm for 
sinful books by young girls, but Heléne shows a terrible lucidity 
about her own horridness and it does tell some of the darker truth 
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about growing up. The extraordinary translation in which it is 
presented has worried me a good deal. Are the characters supposed 
to be talking American? (‘Sure I do’. . . ‘See here’ . . . ‘that guy’, 
etc.); Angela Brazilese? (people are referred to as ‘rotters’, and are 
‘chummy’ with each other); ordinary non-U (‘It was a swank 
restaurant’); or just plain foreign? (“Your absence was very re- 
marked . . .’). 

Switchboard is about grown-ups and starts off very well indeed, 
at a great pace, with an ‘Everest Club’, a voyeur and other likely 
material. Mr Longrigg has a remarkable ear for dialogue and can 
often tell us more about a character through a single overheard 
phrase that many writers can manage in pages of description. He 
is very good at the differently dreadful talk of debs, secretaries and 
film people, and can indicate phoniness with murderous economy. 
Unfortunately though, he has a nicer side. He loves Eddie, Sue, 
Christopher and Jonathan and wants us to love them too. It is 
hard indeed to do so, for in regard to them, Mr Longrigg loses all 
his critical faculties and expects us to rejoice tenderly in such lively 
exchanges as: 

‘Wonderful,’ said Sarah. 

‘Bliss.’ 

‘Wow,’ said Tim, ‘Do it again.’ 

‘Did you hear that? Oh, you saucy boy——’ 

‘No, do, Christopher,’ said Sue. ‘It killed me.’ 
The adolescent in this book is obviously Mr Longrigg himself and 
like most adolescents, he hovers disconcertingly between maturity 
and the Middle Fifth. 

CECILY MACKWORTH. 


THE COLLECTED STORIES OF ISAAC BABEL. (Methuen. 18s.) 


Babel is one of the mysterious literary figures of post-Revolution 
Russia. His volume of short stories, Red Cavalry, was one of those 
books we all heard about but never had the opportunity to read. He 
was a Jew from Odessa. Like so many other creative geniuses, he fell 
out with the new régime, was arrested in 1937 and died in a concen- 
tration camp in 1939 or 1940 — we are not sure of the date and we 
don’t even know how he died. Now we have a collection of all the 
stories he managed to publish, a pathetically small life-work and 
eloquent of the atmosphere which the Stalinists imposed on the 
artist. 

As Lionel Trilling says in his perceptive introduction, these were 
not at all the stories one expected from the land of the Proletarian 
Revolution. Babel the Jew was ironically posted to a Cossack regi- 
ment in the war against the Poles (1920). They were traditional 
enemies: scholarly, subtle Jew and adventurous, single-minded Cos- 
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sack. They called him ‘four-eyes’ (they never really got used to his 
spectacles) and first of all told him to his face what a miserable little 
object he was. In the end he won their admiration by the only 
method they could accept: an act of cruelty. Cruelty was the mark of 
the Cossack, they accepted it among themselves as the rest of us 
accept the cold in winter. In war they murdered without compunc- 
tion and finished each other off (rather than let them fall into the 
hands of the enemy) without a tremor. Babel had to learn a new 
ethos, and the stories really describe how a Jewish intellectual 
managed to transform himself, superficially, into a bloodthirsty fire- 
eater. But ‘the chronicle of our workaday offences oppressed me with- 
out respite, like an ailing heart’, he wrote. 

The curious idea of Russianness that we get from Dostoievski and 
Tchehov is confirmed by Babel. There is the characteristic contrast 
of the vast Russian scene with its petty detail, the mingling of tender- 
ness and savagery, the utterly unpredictable nature of the Russian 
temperament, the apparently normal acts which to us appear almost 
imbecile. There is a vast amount of rape and scarcely any love. The 
war helps to account for the rape but not for all of it, one feels; the 
destruction of the bourgeois ethic for the absence of love. Babel him- 
self is obsessed with breasts, describing them with exuberance, and 
many of his stories never stray far from these symbols of maternity 
and love. He adopted a humorous attitude towards the new régime, 
which is why we tend to be surprised. But this is only because we 
react in the light of later developments, and it was these later de- 
velopments that reduced Babel to silence. There was a hint that 
something was going wrong when, after Red Cavalry, he seemed to de- 
pend almost entirely on his childhood for the source of his stories. He 
alludes to his difficulties here and there, as when in Guy de Mau- 
passant he treats the French writer’s career and ultimate madness as 
the image of an ‘essential truth’, and in his last story he wrote ‘there 
is more justice in outbursts of noble passion than in all the joyless 
rules that run the world.’ The rest was silence. 

JOHN ATKINS. 


THE SPIDER’s HOUSE. By Paul Bowles. (Macdonald. 16s.) 


Mr Paul Bowles’s previous novels, The Sheltering Sky and Let It Come 
Down, had something in common with La Peste and L’Etranger and 
also, although it was not about North Africa, with La Nausée. But 
there was the difference that, whereas the French authors seemed 
to be trying to infect the reader with their own obsessions, Mr 
Bowles seemed to stand aloof, coolly playing on the reader’s nerves. 
He did this so outrageously well that it seemed possible that if he 
applied his calm, common-sensible intelligence to some more 
difficult task he might write an even better novel. This time he has 
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tried, and the result is very interesting. The book has its longueurs 
and does not provide the same electric shocks as its predecessors; 
and from one point of view it might be objected that it leaves off 
just where the previous novels began. On page 295 two Americans, 
one of them a progressive young woman and the other an un- 
progressive author, are rattling up into the mountains in a country 
bus to get away from the disorders in Fez, whence all other tourists 
have long since departed. But no particular misadventures occur, 
apart from a twisted ankle, and the greater part of the book has 
been concerned with the mounting tension between Arabs and 
French and with the contrasting psychologies of the traditional 
Moslem and the modern revolutionary Arab. As was to be expected, 
Mr Bowles’s political observations are pessimistic and extremely 
intelligent. But in this book there is a note of feeling - almost of 
pity and sympathy - which is new. 

Amar, the central character of the book, is an illiterate fifteen- 
year-old Moslem. The son of an impoverished Cherif, or descendant 
of the Prophet, it is in obedience to some instinct rather than from 
necessity that he has remained illiterate and refused to pick up even 
a few words of French. Consciously, he disagrees with his father’s 
maxim that all politique, whether of the French or of the Istiqlal, 
is lies. But in the course of the book he discovers that he feels almost 
as alien from the cynical young ‘patriots’ of the Istiqlal as from the 
hated French themselves. His adventures are skilfully interwoven 
with those of the American novelist, Stenham, who hates the 
modern equalitarian individualistic world and cultivates, in a 
detached way, a kind of romantic Moslem mystique. At the end of 
the book Amar recognizes, with astonishment, that the incom- 
prehensible ‘Nazarene’, Stenham, is the one person he has ever 
met who, in a different and happier world, might have been the 
understanding friend he has always hoped for but never expected 
to meet. The book is concerned with the impact of public affairs on 
private lives, but Mr Bowles’s special gift is for describing private 
rather than public unpleasantness, and he is most recognizably 
himself in the passage where the hotel manager informs the hard- 
boiled American girl that he is closing the hotel, that there is no 
one to carry her luggage downstairs, that he has ordered a taxi for 
her at three o’clock, that there is only one road open for traffic, 
and that she must make her own arrangements. But in the touching 
symbolic figure of Amar and in several descriptive and reflective 
passages one can recognize more clearly than in his previous books 
the imaginative depth which underlies Mr Bowles’s queerly brisk 


and common-sensible and competent intelligence. 
RICHARD REES. 
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Who’s Who 


A. ALVAREZ’ S article is a chap- 
ter from a forthcoming book, 
to be published by Chatto and 
Windus. 


A. O. J. COCKSHUT was a Fel- 
low and Lecturer at Balliol 
and is the author of Anthony 
Trollope, A Critical Study 
(Collins, 1955). 


P. N. FURBANK is Assistant 
Librarian at King’s College 
University of London and 
author of Samuel Butler, 1835- 
1g02 (C.U.P.). 


ANTHONY HARTLEY has re- 
cently visited Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. 


JAMES KENNAWAY lived in 
Perthshire dyring the war and 
his essay jis largely autobio- 
graphical. He is the author of 
Tunes of Glory (Putnam). 


JOHN ROSSELLI is a _ leader- 
writer on the Manchester Guar- 
dian. 


MARIE B. SINGER was born in 
Mississippi, the _ grand- 
daughter of a slave, educated 
at Boston and Smith College 
and is now studying psycho- 
logy at Bedford College. 


RICHARD wWIGG lived in Italy 

during 1952-53, some of that 
time on a British Council 
Scholarship and has visited 
the country constantly since 
then. 


Patricia 
Hutchins 


JAMES 
JOYCE'S 
WORLD 


A.E. Coppard 


ITS ME. 0 LORD! 


Otto Dietrich 


THE HITLER | KNEW 




















Patricia Hutchins has explored 
what remains of Joyce’s back- 
ground, not only in Ireland but in 
those cities abroad where his books 
were written. With the aid of those 
who knew the writer, much new 
material has been brought to- 
gether. Tustrated, 30s 


‘Zest never leaves this tale, nor 
gaiety of spirit. . . It is a dynamic 
affair all the way’ said The Scots- 
man of the autobiography of the 
boy from a poverty-stricken home 
who became a great short story 
writer. 22s 6d 


Imprisoned and disillusioned, 
Hitler’s Press Chief sat down to 
write what he had seen and heard 
in twelve years’ close association 
with the Fiihrer. The portrait he 
gives is unusually candid and con- 
vincing. 18s 
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envelope should be marked Crossword in the left-hand bottom corner. 

The Crossword Editor does not undertake to enter into correspondence, thou 
solvers may be assured that doubtful cases will be referred to “Colonel Sapt’ 
decision before marking. 

The Crossword Editor’s decision must be regarded as final. 
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ERRATUM 
No. 24 Crossworp 
No. 11 Clue across should read : 
‘In the streets of are no such factions found’ (10) 
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CLUES ACROSS 


Buchan’s Club revolves round a dramatic critic (9) 

Giant of the past in a car (5) 

Plenty to drink with a maker of masks (5) 

Heroic Finnish smith causes stormy rain in Russian Lake (9) 
‘In the town of —— are no such factions found’ (10) 
Oppressor of the Dutch in the infernal Valhalla (4) 

Writer of plays for Bernhardt includes part of 13 or French (6) 
Died with 2,000 unhappily returning in romance of Carthage (8) 
Egg-recipe in the Little Man for Russian Comrade (8) 

A grandee is the owner of a perishable garden (6) 

Columba’s isle finishes work of R. L. S. (4) 

She provides an alternative to Hercule (4, 6) 

Film star fast stuck in empty love (9) 

Two-masted hangman (5) 

Biglow character doin’ woodwork (5) 

German dramatist wears Indian hemp next to skin (9) 


CLUES DOWN 


Barsetshire vicar ends in Hospital (7) 

Miss Page of the French Rhea (5) 

It’s splendid to do what he did to Miss Harleth (10) 

This model is by no means a bad hat (6) 

Old harps need a bit of luck in modern dances (8) 

Note the Cornish King (4) 

Halifax, one of those with a preference for the fair (9) 
Baptista’s sinister husband got a rise out of a king (7) 
Masefield’s namesake of film comedian (4, 6) 

Engineers opening at the base for supporter of Tirpitz (9) 
Put his daughter in a chest, being ‘U’ in an emergency (8) 
This is about the night before, forty in number? (7) 
Author of Lapsus Calami — the pen’s at fault! (7) 
Pretender’s supporter beheads the dismal chap (6) 
Paddy’s producer — Paddy with only half a name (5) 
Opera with no beginning and with no author (4) 
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Solution of Crossword No. 23 


NOTES 
ACROSS 


1. Case Book of S. H.: arride in 
G. B. S. 6. ‘talk only to God.” 10. As 
You Like It, iv, 1. 11. John D., poet. 
12. best in caaing, caaing whale: re- 
ferred to in R. A.’s The Eaten Heart. 
16. Heep: IT Sam. 11. 23. Anagram. 
24. ‘I do not like thee, Dr Fell.’ 
29. You Never Can Tell: bo-Hun. 
30. Strange Interlude: inal in needs. 


DOWN 
1. Bp. Blougram’s Apology. 2. Shaw, 
squaw, law. 4. Milne, The Dover 
Road: Tues., Asia. 7. A.S., ‘I have 
a rendezvous with death.’ 8. lug in 
Teu(ton). 13. Distortion of name 


To The Twentieth Century, 
26 Bloomsbury Way, 
London, W C 2 
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Chauvelin. 17. Jessica’s First Prayer: 
anagram. 18. A Shropshire Lad, 
XXVIII. 21. Abimelech, I Sam. 22. 
25. Heartbreak House: (N)ellie. 


Please send me THE TWENTIETH CENTURY each month fo 
the next twelve months, for which I enclose Cheque or Pos 
Order for Thirty-Three Shillings and Sixpence, which includes 
cost of postage. U.S.A. and Canada, $6. 


(BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE) 


Cheques and Postal Orders should be made payable to “The 
Twentieth Century’ and crossed ‘& Co.’ 








